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TO OUR READERS, 


Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday pust or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————— 

FENHE announcement that the Government and Sinn Fein have | 
i] come to terms has, of course, eclipsed all other news of the 
week. We believe that there is at last to be peace, if only 
because practically everybody concerned wants it. Whatever 
surprises and vicissitudes there may still be in store the dramatic 
conclusion of an agreement at the cleventh hour between the | 
Government and the Irish delegates will always remain one of 
It is the duty of 
everyone now to secure, if this can possibly be done, that the 
Every- 
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the most memorable facts in our history. 


proposed settlement shall be translated into solid fact. 
body can help if recrimination is put away and we set our gaze 
upon the future instead of upon the past. Our readers know well | 
how much we have hated and deplored that management of 
Irish affairs by the Government which, step by step, made the 
recognition of a bloodstained organization inevitable. But 
having made that reservation we should think it mot merely 
ungencrous, but unjust, not to congratulate the Government, and 
the Prime Minister in particular, wpon the extraordinary perse- 
verance, patience and political skill with which success was 
snatched out of what seemed only a few hours before to be a | 
hopeless situation. 


On Monday afternoon the representatives of the Government 
end of Sinn Fein sat for four and a-half hours without coming 
within sight of an agreement. As “A. P. N.,” of the Daily 
Chronicle, who is always well informed on such matters, says, 
the deadlock was as complete as any that had been known 





during the last three months. Just before the adjournment 
for dinner, however, the Prime Minister made a final appeal, 
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pointing out that the draft then before the Conference was 
the last concession which any British Government could make. 
The issue was a grim choice between acceptance or immediate 
war. The Sinn Feiners then agreed to consider the situation 
among themselves and to return to Downing Street at 10 p.m, 
for a last meeting. The time within which the Government 
had to let Ulster have a definite proposal was running out and 
a special train was in waiting at Euston and a destroyer at 
Holyhead. At 10 o'clock the Sinn Fein representatives had 
not returned. At 11.20 p.m., however, they arrived and found 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead and Mr, 
Churchill still waiting for them. Three hours of dialectical 
wrestling followed. The Sinn Fein representatives, “A. P. N.” 
tells us, had been much impressed by the dire alternative of 
peace or war, and their attitude after dinner was sensibly 
different from what it had been before. At last the agreement 
was signed and the Sinn Feiners left the Conference at 2.15 a.m. 
on Tuesday morning. 

We must now summarize the Agreement as briefly as possible. 
It is headed “A Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland.” 
Ireland is to have the same constitutional status as that of any 
other Dominion in the British Empire and is to be known as 
the “ Irish Free State.” Although Article I. defines the consti- 
tutional position of the Irish Free State as equal to that of 
any other Dominion, Article If. goes on to explain that Canada 
is regarded as the particular model. The oath which is to be 
taken by members of Parliament of the Irish Free State wiil 
be as follows :— 

“JT... do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State as by law established, 
and that I will be faithful to H.M. King George V., his heirs 
and successors by law, in virtue of the common citizenship of 
Ireland with Great Britain, and her adherence to, and member- 
ship of, the group of nations forming the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 


The Irish Free State is to assume her share of liability for 
the service of the National Debt and for the payment of War 
pensions. No doubt the Irish will put in considerable counter- 
claims or set-offs, and provision is made for arbitration in cases 
of dispute. The Free State is to undertake her own coastal 
defence, but until she has arranged to do so the Imperial forces 
will supply it. She will be allowed, however, even before she 
takes over this responsibility, to maintain such vessels as are 
necessary for protecting the revenue and the fisheries. She 
promises to afford harbour and other facilities both in peace 
and in war. She may maintain her own army but, with a 
view to the international restriction of armaments, this must 
be regulated in size by the proportion of population in Ireland 
to the population in Great Britain. 
pensate the police and other public servants who are discharged, 
but this agreement does not apply to the Auxiliary Police 
Force or to recent British recruits for the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. Compensation in these two cases will fall upon the British 
Government, 


She promises to com- 


Article No. XI. brings us to the case of Uleter. It is provided 
that until a month has elapsed from the passing of the Act 
of Parliament embodying the Agreement the Act shall not 
apply to Northern Ireland. The present method of Government 
in Northern Ireland, that is to say, will remain in full force 
unless it be decided by both Houses of the Northern Parliament 
within that month that elections shall be held in the Northern 
area for returning members to the Parliament of the Irish 
Free State. If before the expiration of the month an Address 
is presented to the King by both Houses of the Northern 
Parliament the powers of the Free State shall not extend to 
Northern Ireland at all. In this case, however, there is to be 
some rectification of boundaries. 
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The Boundary Oommission is to consist of three persons, 
one appointed by the Free State, one by Ulster, and a Chairman 
to be appointed by the British Government. If no Address 
to the Crown is presented by Ulster within the month the 
Government and Parliament of Northern Ireland shall continue 
to exercise their present powers, but the Government and 
Parliament of the Free State shall have powers to deal with 
any matter in Northern Ireland which the existing Northern 
Parliament is not now authorized to handle. In other words, 
if Ulster should not object there would be an All-Ireland Parlia- 
ment. Article XV. provides various safeguards for Ulster in 
the event of there being an All-Ireland Parliament. Article 
XVI. prohibits any Parliament in Ireland from directly or 
indirectly endowing a particular religion or prohibiting or 
restricting the exercise: of a particular religion. Article XVII. 
arranges for a Provisional Government, composed of the sitting 
members of the Sinn Fein Parliament, for administering Southern 
Ireland between the passing of the Act and the constitution of 
the Free State, The Provisional Government is not to last 
longer in any case than twelve months. 





The position of North-East Ulster is apparently secured under 
the Settlement, but we cannot help repeating here that the 
security was largely obtained by the firmness and calmness of the 
Ulster leaders, who, of course, greatly helped to bring about 
the Settlement through the ultimatum they sent to the Govern- 
ment. The security is also due very largely to the revolt inside 
the Unionist Party. That revolt within a short time changed the 
whole character of the Government’s proposals. All idea of 
forcing North-East Ulster into an All-Ireland Parliament by 
means of moral intimidation and “ peaceful picketing” was 
abandoned. We hardly know what to make of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s. jests about the “ precipitate imbecility” of those 
Unionists—among whom was Mr. Bonar Law—who attributed 
to the Government willingness to coerce North-East Ulster. 
If the newspapers were not misinformed the stalwart minority 
of Unionists by no means misrepresented the Government when 
they said that an attempt was being made to force North-East 
Ulster. Now quite a different scheme is propounded in the 
Settlement, and if the Lord Chancellor means to speak of the 
criticism directed against the first scheme as though it were 
directed against the present Settlement he is surely confusing 
the issue. 


In the Northern Parliament on Wednesday Sir James Craig 
said that more information was wanted before the Ulster Govern- 
ment could come to a definite conclusion. He and his colleagues 
hoped to go toLondon in order to discuss matters with the Govern- 
ment on the spot. For the rest, Sir James Craig devoted his 
speech to an exceedingly strong protest against the words of 
the Lord Chancellor about the Emergency Measure passed by 
the Northern Parliament. In advocating the advantages of 
rectifying the boundary of North-East Ulster, the Lord Chancellor 
had said that a rectification would render impossible such an 
unhappy incident as that of a few days ago, in which the popu- 
larly elected bodies of one or two of those districts were excluded 
from their habitation by representatives of the Northern Parlia- 
ment on the ground that they were not discharging their duties 
properly. 








All that the Northern Parliament in fact did was to take 
proceedings against a defaulting local authority. The Tyrone 
County Council declared its intention of acknowledging Sinn Fein 
~—in other words, of handing over its revenues to an illegal 
organisation! If the Ulster Government did not take action 
against such proceedings, it would cease to rule altogether. 
The Northern Parliament did no more than is always done as 
a matter of course in England. The Poplar Councillors were 
sent to prison for mere defaulting without any question whatever 
of sedition. It seems to us that Sir James Craig’s heated 
protest was very salutary and quite necessary. How can Ulster 
people govern themselves properly and moderately, as they 
would like to do and are well capable of doing, if they are inter- 
fered with when by all the canons they are plainly in the right ? 
Nevertheless, we do think that a change in the boundary which 
would hand over to Sinn Fein certain pockets of population 
that are Sinn Fein at heart would be a source of strength and 
not of weakness to North-East Ulster. 





Although Sir James Craig said nothing definite on the main 
question of the Settlement, he has stated that “ peace is probably 





in sight.” That is exactly what we should have expected him 
to say. There are rumours that the Sinn Fein extremists may 
try to set aside the Settlement, though it is nob.generally thought 
that they are likely to succeed. All we: know is that Mr. De 
Valera, immediately the Settlement had been announced. 
summoned a Sinn Fein Cabinet. The Publicity Department of 
Dail Eireann stated that this meeting was summoned “ in view 
of the nature of the proposed Treaty with Great Britain.” By 
some people this choice of words is regarded as ominous. We 
believe, however, that the tide of satisfaction which is bearing 
along nearly all the Sinn Feiners, who are thankful to be saved 
from war and ruin, will be much too strong for those who would 
like to sacrifice everything to an unending. enmity with Great 
Britain. 

The papers of Thursday announced that the King had approved 
of the immediate release of all persons in Ireland interned for 
political offences. On Wednesday evening Lord Midleton and 
other prominent Southern Unionists discussed with the Prime 
Minister and. Lord Birkenhead the safeguards for Southern 
Loyalists. Apparently, Mr. Lloyd George stated that the Sinn 
Fein delegates had given the Government emphatis assurances 
that the Southern Unionists should be properly treated. MM). 
Arthur Griffith, in a letter to the Prime Minister, said that he, 
too, had discussed matters with the Southern Unionists, and 
had agreed that they should receive a full share of representation 
in the first Chamber of the Free State Parliament. He had 
also undertaken to consult with them about the constitution 
of the second Chamber. ‘‘ We look,” he added, “for their 
assistance in the same spirit of understanding and good will 
which we ourselves will show towards their traditions and 
interests.” 











It was expected that Mr. Meighen’s Coalition Government 
would be defeated in the Canadian General Election on Tuesday, 
but it was thought that none of the three parties, Conservatives, 
Liberals and Progressives, would secure a clear majority of the 
235 seats. The prophets were wrong. Mr. King and the 
Liberals won all the seats in Quebec, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, and did so well in Ontario that they secured 
in all 122 seats and will return to office after a lapse of ten years. 
The Conservatives won only 38 seats out of 82 in Ontario, and 
7 out of 12 in British Columbia, obtaining in all 51 seats. The 
Progressives, whose programme is a curious mixture of agrarian 
reform, Free Trade and a mild Socialism, won nearly all the 
seats in the prairie provinces and 20 in Ontario, so that they 
are now, with 59 seats, the second strongest party in the House. 
There was no clear issue before the country. The solid vote 
of the French Roman Catholics in Quebec was not given for 
Liberalism in our sense of the word, nor for Free Trade. The 
Government lost the election through their manifest 
unpopularity. Canada is tired of Coalitions. 


President Hardizg, in his first speech to the new Congress 
on Tuesday, hinted that the Washington Conference was giving 
“ growing assurances’ of a durable peace. ‘‘ A most gratifying 
world accomplishment is not improbable.’ He reminded 
Congress that America could not hold aloof from the aflairs 
of the world. The nations ruined by the War must apply 
“heroic remedies,” and “there we can help and we mean 
to help,” because American trade would not revive until 
her customers recovered. He asked for authority to fund 
and settle the vast foreign loans. He declined to put in 
force the clause of the Merchant Marine Act requiring the 
denunciation of all commercial treaties so that goods carried 
in American ships might pay lower duties, but hinted at a 
new method of subsidizing American merchantmen. He 
invited Congress to make the tariff more flexible by allowing 
the Tariff Commission to vary the duties from time to time, 
lowering as well as raising them. It was a cautious but 
significant speech. 


M. Briand addressed the French Senate on Tuesday, after 
obtaining a vote of confidence from the Chamber. He expressed 
his firm belief that Germany could pay the reparation instal- 
ments if she increased her taxes. “ If Germany does not pay,” 
it will not “ be a simple failure but a fraudulent bankruptcy.” 
He had, he said, gone to Washington to thank America for her 
help and to combat the pernicious propaganda against the 
alleged militarism of France. He had persuaded the Con- 
ference that France must, for her own safety, take precautions 
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against “the permanent danger at her door.” M. Briand 
stated that the interchange of views with Great Britain on the 
separate treaty with Mustapha Kemal was not yet completed. 
The Senate approved of the speech by 249 votes to 12. 


The Washington Conference has not yet arrived at any definite 
conclusions, but the private negotiations appear to be conducted 
in a friendly ‘spirit. The Japanese and Chinese delegates are 
discussing the Shantung question. On Saturday, Mr. Balfour 
expressed our willingness to give up the lease of Weihaiwei, but 
not of Kowloon, as part of a general restoration of leased territory 
to China. France and Japan professed an equal readiness to 
give up Kwang-chow-wan and Shantung. The proposed 
“ naval holiday ’’ of ten years will, it is said, be modified, as our 
naval representatives have pointed out that we should have a 
great superiority in modern capital ships for the next few years. 
It is rumoured, from Japanese sources, that the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty will be replaced by a quadruple agreement, relating to the 
Pacific, between Great Britain, America, Japan and France. 

3ut the report, gratifying as it would be, lacks confirmation. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Manchester 
on Monday, disposed of the rumour that he was making a 
separate bargain with Germany, through Dr. Rathenau. He 
declared that the Allies must act together in the matter of 
reparation. It would be a disaster if Germany, through being 
pressed too hard, were to collapse. But when Germany said 
that she could not pay she must be reminded that her own 
domestic policy was hampering her in the discharge of her 
obligations to the Allies. She was subsidizing bread and coal 
and the railways for the benefit of the employers, who could 
thus get cheap labour and cheap transport. If we were to 
forgo our just rights to reparation, at least temporarily, we 
must insist on Germany abandoning these and 
increasing taxation. If she made us payments in kind, she 
could only give us such goods as we ourselves manufactured. 


Sir Robert Horne went on to say that his task was to reduce 
expenditure. He did not count on receiving anything from 
Germany to relieve the taxpayer; whatever came would be 
a windfall. As next year’s revenue would be considerably 
less than this year’s, he had raised his demand for a reduction 
in expenditure from £130,000,000 to £175,000,000. The depart- 
ments had reduced their estimates by £75,000,000, so that 
£100,000,000 more had to be saved somehow. He defended 
the Ministry of Transport; it had cost half a million and had 
millions. He said that the balances in the Post 
Bank and the sales of Saving Certificates showed 


subsidies 


saved ten 
Office Savi 


ngs 


a very small decline, despite the depression, and he ventured 
to suggest that there was “ a flicker of revival in trade.” 

The Indian Government are at last beginning to act resolutely 
towards the dangerous agitators who, thanks to Mr. Montagu, 
have hitherto enjoyed immunity. Lala Lajpat Rai, the 
notorious Sikh who was sent to gaol in 1907 for sedition and 
who is one of Mr. Gandhi's chief associates, was arrested on 
Saturday last for holding meetings with intent to provoke 
unrest. On Monday, another Sikh agitator, Gurdit Singh, 
was caught and lodged in prison. He was concerned in the 
affray with a party of Sikh emigrants at Calcutta in 1914 and, 
according to Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s Committee, he was one of 
the ringleaders in the Punjab disturbances in 1916. Such 
men ought not to be at large in these difficult days. 


The papers giving the British offer to Egypt and the Egyptian 
delegates’ refusal of the offer were published on Monday. The 
Government offered to recognize Egypt as a sovereign State, 
allied to us by a perpetual treaty. The British High Com- 
missioner was, however, to be consulted on any political agree- 
ment with a foreign power. A British garrison was to be 
maintained in Egypt. The Egyptian Government was to 
in consultation with the British Government, a 
Financial Commissioner and a Judicial Commissioner. Great 
sritain, while retaining control of the Sudan, would secure 
for Egypt “her fair share of the waters of the Nile.” The 
full rights of racial and religious minorities in Egypt would 
be guaranteed. Great Britain would continue to negotiate 
for the abolition of the Capitulations, and would accept the 
responsibility for protecting foreigners in Egypt. 


appoint, 


The Egyptian délegation, headed by Adly Pasha, rejected 
these terms, The presence of a British garrison outside the 





| plundered by a mob of roughs. 
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Canal zone would, they said, constitute occupation. The 
High Commissioner would render Egypt’s control of her foreign 
policy illusory. The provisions concerning the Sudan did not 
guarantee to Egypt the exercise of her indisputable right of 
sovereignty over that country”—a “right” which the 
Sudanese, we are sure, would repudiate and ridicule. The 
delegates complained that, when they hoped to negotiate a 
treaty of alliance, they were invited to accept a “deed of 
guardianship.” 

Lord Allenby, in a covering letter of December 3rd, reminded 
the Sultan of the facts of the case. Great Britain, he said, 
must keep troops in Egypt as a guarantee of order, though 
she did not want to continue the protectorate. ‘“ Nothing 
is gained by minimizing national obligations and exaggerating 
national rights.” “The world is suffering in many places 
at the present time from the cult of a fanatical and purely 
disruptive type of nationalism,’ against which the Govern- 
ment “ would set their face as firmly in Egypt as elsewhere,” 
though not, it seems, in Ireland. Lord Allenby’s letter in 
itself is admirable. But it is surely an anti-climax to negotia- 
tions which began with Lord Milner’s offer to give Egypt what 
appeared to be little short of absolute independence. It would 
have been far better if the Government had acted in Egypt 
as the American Government have acted in the Philippines— 
appointing a Commission to inquire into the progress made 
by the Filipinos and to decide whether or not they were fit 
for independence. We cheerfully acknowledge the Prime 
Minister’s uncanny brilliancy in getting out of political messes. 
But we do not see why the Cabinet should create gratuitous 
messes in order that the Prime Minister may display his 
adroitness in escaping from them. The whole Egyptian 
imbroglio was a needless blunder. The Cabinet should never 
have raised among the self-seeking politicians of Cairo the 
expectations which it finds at long last that it cannot fulfil. 


The Bolshevik element in Vienna had been kept under 
control so successfully until last week that its existence was 
almost forgotten. On Thursday, December Ist, however, it 
contrived to promote a violent riot in Vienna’s West End, 
where the great hotels, the restaurants and ‘the shops were 
Sir William who 
represents Great Britain on the Reparations Commission in 
Austria, was robbed of all his belongings. The ostensible 
cause of the riots was a strike against the increase in the cost 
of living. It is to be regretted that the Allies cannot agree 
to do anything for the restoration of Austrian credit and 
Austrian industry. Many admirable plans, and especially the 
Ter Meulen scheme, have been put forward, but none has 
been put into operation. 


Goode, 


We must warmly congratulate Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., both 
on his courage in suing the Communist for libel and on his success 
in winning his case last week with £2,000 damages. He was 
accused by this Bolshevik organ of having betrayed the miners 
in their strike of last spring and of having been a traitor to the 


trade union cause. The jury found that Mr. Thomas had not 


| betrayed the miners or any other trade unionists, and that 


he had been unfairly attacked. Everyone save the little 
clique who take their orders from Moscow will agree with the 


jury. 


We regret to record the death on Saturday last of Mr. 
Frederick Huth Jackson, director of the Bank of England, 
and one of the wisest and most attractive men in the City of 
London. He was only fifty-eight. Mr. Jackson, after leaving 
Balliol, meant to go to the Bar, but he was persuaded to join 
the firm of Frederick Huth and very soon made his mark in 
He was one of those able counsellors 
through the financial crisis at 


the world of finance. 
who guided the Government 
the outset of the War, and it was he who inspired the scheme 
for the State insurance of shipping which enabled our mercantile 
marine to continue its work, despite the enemy’s outrages. 
Mr. Huth Jackson avoided political life, but he was a sound 
Free Trader and Liberal Unionist and sympathized with all 
that is best in our English traditions. 








Bank Rate, 5 per‘ ent., changed from 54 per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, &93; 
Thursday week, 88}; a year ago, 83. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH SETTLEMENT. 


T is the duty of all good citizens to give the proposed 
Irish Settlement every chance. For our part, we can 
promise that there shall be no obstruction, no vindictive- 
ness, no dwelling on the past. Let the experiment be 
tried wholeheartedly. Let it be tried in a spirit which 
will prevent anyone saying in the future that the Unionists 
would not allow peace to come. That must be unsayable 
by any honest and reasonable man. We have under the 
Agreement to trust to the honour of Sinn Fein. We 
accept the obligation and await the result in good faith. 

But though we insist so strongly that it has become the 
duty of Unionists as well as of everybody else to help 
the Settlement by word and deed, and also by a conscious 
effort to forget and forgive, we should not be sincere if 
we pretended to approve of the Settlement on its merits, 
or to regard it as something which involves the minimum 
of risks and dangers. We do not approve of the underlying 
principles ; and we do not approve of many of the details. 
We believe further that, though the British portions of 
the United Kingdom, England, Wales, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland come safely out of the imbroglio, 
Southern Ireland is probably condemned to be one of the 
worst governed States in the world—a land of civil disorder 
and intimidation, overshadowed by the selfish and suffo- 
cating power of a reactionary sacerdotal caste. In spite 
of this, we feel that it had become impossible to struggle 
further to save the Irish people. The Government for 
the past two years had been, if not deliberately, then 
unconsciously but none the less surely, riding for a fall 
in Ireland. They had brought things to such a pitch 
that a surrender to Sinn Fein had become inevitable. 
All that remained for true Unionists to do was to strive, 
as we have striven, to make the inevitable surrender as 
little harmful as possible and as little unjust. More than 
that became impossible the moment the Conference was 
seen to be carried on in the spirit adopted by the Cabinet. 

Ulster is, we believe, protected by the Settlement. 
But, alas! we have to admit that she owes her safety 
rather to her own courage and stedfastness than to the 
action of the British Government. Ulster was not thrown 
to the wolves because those who, if we are to judge by 
the newspapers, were willing to throw her did not at the 
last moment dare to do so. Nevertheless, we devoutly 
hope that Northern Ireland, however sore she may feel 
at the attempt to coerce her which failed, will be able 
to accept fully and frankly the Settlement now made, 
and will determine that, if it fails, it shall be through no 
fault of hers. 

To be more explicit, we are particularly anxious that 
the Northern Government and People, who, Heaven be 
praised ! still remain in fact as well as in name our fellow- 
citizens, should agree to a rectification of the boundaries 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh. If that delimitation is fairly 
and properly arranged, it ought to prove a blessing, not 
an injury, to the North. It will relieve North-East Ulster 
of some of the worst elements in her present population. 
The more homogeneous Northern Ireland is the safer she 
will be. She will not suffer but gain by increasing the 
proportion of Protestants. She will banish from her 
borders tormentors and disturbers of the peace, not good 
citizens. It must be admitted that a rectified boundary 
might in certain cases inflict hardship on the Protestant 
inhabitants of the excluded parishes. To meet this we 
suggest that persons in the said parishes should be given 
a right of option, #.e., the right to remain citizens of 
Northern Ireland and to leave the excluded districts with 
full compensation for having been deprived of their present 
status. They should, that is to say, be bought out by a 
special provision in the new Act. 

Although this is our feeling about the boundary question, 
we record it “ without prejudice ” to a fuller and better 
consideration. It may be that Northern Ireland can show 
good cause for not altering her present statutory boundaries 
on grounds which are not now appreciated by us. If she 
can, we shall not be on the side of those who would deprive 
her of her legal rights. Meanwhile, we would strongly 


urge on her the considerations we have set forth. 








_Now as to Mr. Lloyd George. That praise unstinted js 
his due we fully and gratefully admit, provided that his 
work proves good, as we devoutly hope it will. Subject 
to this necessary condition he has our unconditioned 
gratitude and thanks. A real Irish Peace would make 
amends for every fault great and small with which we have 
felt obliged to charge him in the past. 

Once more, we mean to make every effort to secure a 
settlement which, if not ideal, shall at least be permanent 
We have got to live, and we have no intention of asking 
the English people to live on a diet of regrets, however 
poignant and however well justified. We must deal with 
the present, not with the past. We, who recovered from 
the loss of America, shall not perish from the loss of Southern 
Ireland and of a population whose motto is * Curselyes 
Alone!” Such persons had better receive the Heayon 
for which they long—an inglorious isolation. 

No account of the negotiations would be complete 
without a mention of the characteristic part which was 
played by the King. It is astonishing how much room 
there is still left for sincerity and personality to make 
themselves felt even within the very exact limitations of the 
constitutional monarchy. No one could have been wiser 
and more helpful than the King was, and he was enabled 
to do what he did simply by being himself. He never 
showed the remotest trace of a desire to intervene in the 
interests of his own position or dignity, though one can 
hardly conceive a question more likely to stir up the 
sensitive feelings of a Sovereign than the dismemberment 
of a kingdom. The King derived power and earned the 
admiration of his subjects because in these most trying 
of all circumstances he acted strictly on the advice of his 
Ministers. There must have been moments for His 
Majesty when nothing but a miserable failure, plus the 
inevitable humiliation, seemed likely to reward the 
scrupulous propriety with which he behaved. But the 
unmistakable earnestness with which he spoke to the 
people of Ireland at the opening of the Northern Parliament 
has, after all, had its reward. It was in keeping with 
the King’s attitude that when the Settlement was an- 
nounced he wrote a telegram of hearty congratulation to 
the Prime Minister, which was just that kind of straight 
and simple message which is written by men who are 
capable of taking genuine pleasure in the success of others. 
How different, how vainglorious, and how hollow, however 
grand, would have been the language in such a case of a 
Sovereign who did not fit by instinct and by training into 
the traditional ways of British government ! 

When all has been said about the main happy fact 
that a settlement has been reached, and about the 
necessity of making it produce all the benefits of which 
it is capable, we cannot shake off the feeling that in appear- 
ance, at any rate, North-East Ulster has been shabbily 
treated. That loyal and compact population has been 
dealt with as though it were hardly a party to she Settle- 
ment at all. The agreement between Great Britain and 
Sinn Fein, on the face of it, makes it look as though it 
paid better from a money point of view to be traitorous 
than to be loyal. The Sinn Feiners are left to tax them- 
selves almost as lightly as they please, while the Northern 
area is rewarded by having still to bear the heavy taxation 
of the United Kingdom. This is a sorry contrast. But 
we want to say that in our opinion it will not remain so. 
We predict without hesitation that in five years North- 
East Ulster will find that she is far better off under British 
taxation, high and even oppressive though it is now, than 
Southern Ireland will be under Sinn Fein taxation. 
Besides, the Unionist Party will not always be under an 
anesthetic. Then any injustice to North-East Ulster can 
and will be put right. Let Northern Ireland therefore 
endure in silence and with dignity. Time will not only 
justify her but will reward her. 





THE TRUE ULSTERMAN. 
rJYHERE is so real a danger of North-East Ulster being 
regarded, thanks to the Press campaign, as the 
curmudgeon in all the transactions leading up to the 
Settlement that we desire to say something on this subject. 
People who read only the Radical or the Ultramontane 
papers in England and Scotland have been inculeated with 


: the belief that the people of North-East Ulster are perhaps 
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the most detestable bigots on the face of the earth. Phy- 
sically, Belfast-is represented as a muddy mixture of slums 
for the working men in which squalor holds perpetual sway, 
end smug, vulgar, tasteless villas for the rich where luxury 
js not sanctified by the arts. The wealthy people of 
Belfast are represented as too sordid and too slow even to 
make a decent use of the money which they are supposed 
to wring from their heartless policy of divide et impera. 
Strange as it may seem, it is always suggested that the 
sanctimonious misers and bloodsuckers who are alleged to 
run North-East, Ulster practise, quite successfully, a 
political system the diabolical ingenuity of which would 
make Macchiavelli himself turn green with envy. To begin 
with, they are represented as enslaving the Roman Catholic 
workmen, whom they pen in sties and kennels like their 
swine or their dogs. The Protestant working man is alleged 
to be kept in almost as complete a subjection. At the same 
time, he is taught that it 1s his privilege and his duty to 
trample on the Roman Catholics, who must put up with 
low wages and long hours in order to save themselves from 
tyranny and massacre. So runs this narrative of calumny 
and falsehood. 

Happily, the ordinary Englishman is slow in the uptake. 
Therefore this preposterous picture does not make quite the 
impression it is intended to make upon him. Still, it is 
not without a certain effect. Orangeism has got itself 
established in the minds of many Englishmen as the equiva- 
lent of oppressive bigotry. When they hear the words 
“ Belfast and Ulster ” they immediately react with sapient 
nods and such expressions as: “It’s a pity these Orange 
fellows are so hopelessly intolerant. They must always be 
cursing the Pope and blessing Dutch William. Why 
can't they leave the poor Roman Catholics alone ?” 
Superimposed on this unreal background of religious 
intolerance is the notion that somehow or other the British 
Government for the last hundred years and more has 
maintained what is called Protestant ascendancy in 
Belfast and Ulster generally. It is supposed to have 
given all the loaves and fishes to the Protestants, 
and generally to have made the North prosperous at the 
expense of the Roman Catholics. 

Finally, the Ulster complex in most men’s minds is 
affected by the absurd notion that the Ulstermen “ love 
a row,” “ would not be happy without one,” “* could not 
get on unless they had a little shooting in the streets every 
day in the year.” According to this view, the Ulster 
man is never at ease unless he is shooting or being shot at. 
He is depicted, in fact, as being utterly different from the 
ordinary human being in the matter of death and danger. 
To meet a volley as he turns round the street corner on his 
way to business is supposed to hearten him up, and the 
idea of the mourners at a funeral having a scrap on their 
way home from the cemetery is believed by Englishmen to 
be regarded in Belfast as delightfully piquant. 

Unfortunately, the leaders of Unionist public opinion, 
whether in the Press or on the platform or in the House of 
Commons, have done little to dispel this notion. North- 
Kast Ulster is not fashionable either with society or with 
our reigning intellectuals. It is the Southern Unionists 
who have the ear of the great newspaper proprietors, 
editors, and leader-writers, and who are listened to in smart 
clubs, at London dinner parties, and in country houses, 
They are not by nature or occupation in any particular 
sympathy with the North, and probably have never been 
there. Not unnaturally, therefore, they do not bother 
to talk about or to defend North-East Ulster, but dwell 
rather on their own worries and wrongs, which are, indeed, 
big enough to justify self-absorption. 

The Ulster people themselves are either too proud, or too 
busy, or have too little of the gift of advocacy in their 
natures, to know how to put their own case. When the 
calumny becomes particularly gross they may attempt to set 
forth the true facts, but they forget how little mere contra- 
dictions interest people. They do not realize that if they 
want to be understood they must blow their own trumpets, 
Victims seldom call for any wide popular sympathy. But 
the Ulster man is quite incapable of this dextcrous 
advocacy, and so he continues to be misrepresented and 
misunderstood. Here, however, comes in a curious trait 
in the character of the people of Ulster which if it had been 
better known would have made Englishmen take notice. 
Though the Ulster man has a perfect right to feel injured 
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and to complain that he is misunderstood, he never exhibits 
a trace of the bitterness which attaches to that attitude. 
He never dreams of going about talking of how he has been 
falsely accused or cruelly misjudged. He never reproaches 
Englishmen and Scotsmen for believing all the evil tales 
that are set about. He utterly refuses to adopt the 
attitude of the aggrieved and injured innocent. With 
all his Puritanism and strong sense of independence there 
are a natural gaiety and simplicity which, when properly 


understood, are very attractive. The Belfast man, in 
particular, is a Puritan without the Puritan’s gloom. To 


tell the truth, he troubles very little about what other 
people think of him—not because he despises them, 
but because he is a genuine man of affairs and does not 
want to contradict, or convert, or to score off people, 
but merely to get on with his job. A brutal, sordid, 
and mercantile spirit, we shall be told. At any rate, one 
which does exist, condemn it as we may. 





THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS AND RACIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


“TI and my brother quarrel with our cousin, but we and our 
cousin stand against the world.”-—AraB PROVERB. 

A® we write the decision of the Japanese, both as 

regards armaments and the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
has not been made public. All the indications, 
however, point to the Japanese behaving not only wisely 
in their own interests, but with a true instinct as to the 
essential unity of the English-speaking race. Unless, then, 
some accident of Fate intervenes, we may confidently 
expect that before our next issue two things will have been 
officially recorded. We shall learn, first, that the Japanese 
have accepted the American proposals in regard to Dis- 
armament and have agreed in essentials to the propor- 
tions 5: 5:3. Next, we shall learn that, with the consent 
of Japan, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has been abrogated. 
In addition, it seems extremely likely that we may find 
that a quadruple agreement (it is neither correct nor politic 
to call it an alliance) has been arranged between America, 
Britain, France and Japan for the preservation of peace 
and prosperity within the Pacific Ocean. 

This four-sided pact, when translated into acts, will, 
in conformity with the Naval Disarmament Agreement, 
involve the cancelling of all schemes for the fortifica- 
tion of islands within the Pacific Ocean. Further, there 
is every ground for hoping that definite and specific arrange- 
ments will be made in regard to the position of China 
under which the “open door” will be secured, not merely 
in name, but in fact, with equal treatment for all 
nations. At the same time, the future integrity and 
independence of China will be guaranteed and help afforded 
her to secure that internal order which is the only per- 
manent safeguard of national integrity and independence. 

These results would by themselves be enough to make 
the Washington Conference and its convener, President 
Harding, famous for all time. But they do not stand by 
themselves. Vastly important for the welfare of mankind 
as these are, there is another result which, though not 
proclaimed in protocols, enshrined in treaties or set forth 
in diplomatic papers, will transcend even Naval Disarma- 
ment and the pacification of the Pacific. That result is 
nothing less than the making manifest to both branches of 
the English-speaking race that they can “ get together ” 
for good without sacrificing any of their independence, 
without any form of entangling or other alliance, and 
without any diplomatic, legal or other rigid pact. The 
English-speaking peoples throughout the habitable world 
have suddenly understood the meaning of race-conscious- 
ness. That race-consciousness was born at Washington 
under the wise and prudent care of President Harding. 
But it was not only through President Harding, though 
he was its first inspirer, that this miracle of enlightenment 
and of the sympathy of comprehension became vital and 
creative. The work could not have been done without 
the full acquiescence of the great Democratic Party. To 
their eternal honour, the Democratic Party did. much 
more than merely acquiesce in the President’s mighty 
project. They co-operated as well as acquiesced. There- 
fore, they can claim a full share in the great work. History 
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will record their unselfish assistance and good will. Presi- 
dent Harding will, we are certain, never want to say, and 
could not say even if he would, “Alone I did it.” The two 
parties in the Union will always be acknowledged as 
partners: in the good work. Equally, there must be a 
similar distribution of honour between the great political 
institutions of America. The Senate, armed with the 
tremendous powers given it by the Constitution, will not 
be left out of the account of praise and gratitude. Nor, 
again, will there be forgetfulness or ignorance as to the 
parts played by Congress as a whole, by the State 
Department and its able chief, nor by the Supreme Court— 
the body which, we must never forget, may be called upon, 
nay, almost certainly will be called upon, to interpret and 
sustain the decisions made at Washington. 

No section of the British People must be so foolish as 
to expect that we shall never again have differences with 
America or that she will never in future feel hurt at our 
acts or we feel hurt at hers. Such family quarrels are 
certain to take place, but there will always remain this 
new race-corsciousness of which we have spoken—the 
race-consciousness which will make the speakers of the 
English tongue shrink from conflict as they shrink from 
civil war. 

A curious example of this race-consciousness as it 
affects America was very noticeable at the Conference. 
Owing to our geographical position we have many more 
dealings with foreign nations than have the Americans 
in their magnificent and spacious isolation. We, indeed, 
are the only European nation that they have hitherto 
known at first hand and, as it were, by physical contact. 
Ifence the Americans have always entertained what we 
might call a picture-book view of Frenchmen, Italians and 
even Germans. Accordingly, it did not oceur to the Ameri- 
cans that, if you put a mixed parcel of delegates into a 
room to argue and try to do business together, you would 
be sure, whatever else happened, to find the English and 
the Americans in the end getting together by a sort of 
chemical attraction, and, without meaning to be disagree- 
able, or hostile, or anything of the kind, becoming absorbed 
in each other and thus largely oblivious of “ the other 
fellows.” 

Englishmen and Americans in such circumstances will 
enter the room with the most strongly held intentions to 
stick up for this or that view and to work with this or that 
foreign nation, but it always ends in the same way. The 
same sort of thing happens, not merely in high diplomatic 
affairs, but in the minor business of private life—in railway 
carriages, on board steamers, and especially whenever there 
is a little trouble about anything. Take, for example, 
Stevenson's wonderful description of the row at the French 
Art School over the bullying, or what appeared to be 
bullying, of innocent weaklings on the part of some French 
students. The indomitable Pinkerton gets upon a table 
and shouts out, “ English and Americans to clear the 
room!’ and the room is aceordingly cleared with great 
swiftness and thoroughness. No doubt the said English- 
men and Americans were, in private, all wont to declare 
how much they preferred their French colleagues to their 
English or American, as the case may be, and how much 
easier it was to get on with them, ete., ete. Yet, somehow, 
when it came to the point, they had toact together. [Compare 
also the delightful story of the American who, during a wild 
row at the Genoa Customs, sprang on a table with a heavy 
grip-sack in each hand and yelled at the top of his voice, 
“Is there anyone here who speaks God’s language ?” 
and got an instant cheer from all the English present.] 
We do not want to say a word that may seem offensive to 
France, nor is there, in truth, anything offensive in what we 
are going to say ; but look what happened at Washington 
over M. Briand’s famous “sardine and-submarine”’ aphorism 
and Lord Curzon’s note. We feel quite sure that all 
Americasis would have said, before the Conference began, 
that they would take the part of France if anybody, and 
especially the British, said anything disagreeable to her or 
if any friction arose. Yet,,when friction did arise, all 


Americans, though ready in the abstract to quarrel with 
their cousin, according to the Arab proverb set as a motto 
to this article found themselves instantly taking their 
cousin’s side against the “ foreigner.” 

Before we close our expression of pleasure and gratitude 
for what has happened at Washington we desire to say 





something about ourselves which may partly amuse and 
partly interest our readers, They will, we feel sure, be 
surprised to learn that we have had evidence of an attempt 
to represent the Spectator as -“ persistently hostile in its 
attitude towards America.” For example, a valued 
correspondent of the Spectator, with exceptional powers 
of observation, writes that some articles lately written 
by the editor of the Spectator in a distinguished American 
newspaper, the Baltimore Sun, have resulted in “ con- 
munications,” couched in very strong language, asking 
“what the devil” the paper meant by classifying the 
Spectator and its Editor as ‘* tested friends of America.” 
Our correspondent goes on to say that during the last five 
or six years he has not been a regular reader, but for 
many years before he was a constant observer of the 
Spectator’s friendliness. “ Did it change,” he concludes, 
“during the later period ? ” 

This would be annoying if it were not s0 ridiculous, 
One really hardly knows how to answer, especially 
as during the last five or six years our tone has been 
more, not less, pro-American. However, miracles may 
happen, and it is, we suppose, physically possiblo 
that, somehow or other unobserved by the editor, 
an editorial expression which looked like hostility to 
America may have crept into our columns. We therefore 
ask any readers, whether in England or in America, who 
have seen signs of this editorial hostility towards thie 
United States and of “ bitter and unfriendly ” articles, to 
use another phrase in our correspondent’s letter, to send 
us chapter and verse, and we will correct our error, if it 
can be proved, and with the utmost pleasure at having thus 
secured the opportunity. To pass as anti-Americans is 
a position of Topsy-Turveydom which we neither desire 
nor deserve, 

No doubt we have always claimed a right to criticize 
particular American politicians or particular American 
acts of State just as we criticize men and things in England, 
but we have never used such criticism without making it 
clear that our condemnation or protest was not for the 
American nation, but only for groups or individuals, and 
that our object was to increase the safety, honour and 
welfare of the great Republic, and not to do her injury. 
We will not admit for a moment that to criticize a particular 
Senator, or Minister, or even a President for what we 
held to be persorial mistakes is anti-American. Honest 
criticism may well be the most pro-American thing in 
the world. Certainly in the case suggested it was so 
intended, i.e., intended to help and not to hinder or 
to harm. 

An amusing confirmation of our contention that we 
have never deviated from our friendly tone towards 
America may be quoted. While certain American 
observers are actually denouncing the Spectator for its 
bitter, unfriendly and anti-American views, we find 
Mr. Maxse, in the December National Review, doing what 
he has been doing, with perfect good faith no doubt, for 
the last twenty years and more—that is, denouncing 
the Spectator for its imbecile partiality to America and 
what he would call, and has indeed called, “licking the boots 
of the Americens.” The pro-American view, indeed, he is 
wont to dub as “the Spectator view.” For example, 
while describing a recent speech of the American Ambas- 
sador as rejecting all possibility of an Alliance—a view 
always commended by us—he goes on: “ It knocks on tlic 
head what may be called ‘ the Spectator view ’ of the United 
States. It temporarily reduced our esteemed contemporary 
to silence on its pet subject, though it not infrequently 
consecrates an entire article to any chance remark by an 
American Ambassador.” That is in the National Review's 
best Amontillado style, and we confess to a keen journalistic 
appreciation of its phraseology, though not of its meaning. 
It is, indeed, nonsense. We have never expressed a desire 
for an Alliance by Treaty with America, but have pointed 
out that such a pact was neither to be desired nor to be 
expected. Further, we have described it as unnecessary and 
inadvisable. We have always insisted that what we 
wanted was not an Alliance, but the sympathy of compre- 
hension awakened between the two branches of the English- 
speaking race, 

However, that is another story. We merely cite Mr. 
Maxse as a witness to prove the absurdity of representing the 
Spectator as an anti-American organ. 
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Meanwhile, we await with no little interest the response 
to our invitation to our American critics to send chapter 
and verse to prove our bitter and unfriendly tone towards 
the American Republic and the American People. 





THE EXPENDITURE OF TRADE UNIONS. 
HE Morning Post has done a most useful work in 


summarizing and analysing the balance-shects of 
Trade Unions. A great mistake will be made if this 
jnquiry is regarded as mere party politics. We hope that 
Trade Union executives will not fly into a huff, regard the 
whole matter as a party game, denounce the Morning Post, 
and make it a point of honour to argue that the expenditure 
is perfectly justified. The question concerns the mass of 
Trade Union members much more than it concerns us or 
anybody else. We trust, therefore, that like sensible men, 
whatever motives they may choose to attribute to the 
Morning Post, they will recognize that the tremendous 
increase of expenditure on political work is a matter into 
which it will be greatly to their advantage to inquire. They 
ought to hold their Executives to what we may appropriately 
call a “ strict accountability.” 

For our part, we can write honestly as friends of Trade 
Unions. It seems to us obvious that as the manual workers 
can make their case prevail against that of the employer 
only by collective bargaining, Trade Unions are essential 
for organizing them into a compact body and for providing 
them with representation through their elected officials. 
But that is not the only function of Trade Unions, They 
serve also as Benefit Societies, in which connexion they 
have done extremely useful work. And we do not hesitate 
to say that they have deserved the respect of the nation in 
providing trades which were previously disorganized with a 
corporate sense. There is no doubt that the development 
of Trade Unions was coincident with a marked improve- 
ment in the character of skilled work, in the self-respect 
of the worker, in the amelioration of conditions and in the 
advance of wages. 

That, at least, is what may fairly be said to have hap- 
pened so long as Trade Unions kept to their original and 
proper function. But a great change has come over the 
scene. What is called the “ New Unionism ” dates back 
roughly to the year 1912, when many of the principal 
unions began to act on the conviction that the pursuit of 
politics was much more important than the presentation of 
industrial demands as such. The union leaders very likely 
told themselves that they were still aiming at exactly the 
same thing. They argued that their industrial demands 
would never be achieved without political pressure and 
that, therefore, the pa ge of politics as their principal 
concern was the merest adaptation to changed circum- 
stances, Nevertheless, the expenditure upon the political 
work of unions has risen so enormously that the time has 
come for the rank and file of the membership to decide 
whether they think that from their point of view this new 
form of expenditure has been worth while. What we see 
now is great unions brimming over with members—they 
have never had anything like so many members as they 
have now—while unemployment has reached an unex- 
ampled point and the unions have hardly any funds left 
to distribute. The unemployed are encouraged to blame 
the Government and the Boards of Guardians, but is it not 
desirable that they should also ask what has happened to 
the large financial resources of their unions? Would the 
money have been better spent in benefits to those in want 
than for political ends none of which have been reached ? 

Of course, it will be said that the examination which 
the Morning Post has made of the balance-sheets is irrele- 
vant. It will be said, with particular reference to the 
events of recent years, that had it not been for political 
agitation the unions would not have exacted onc rise 
after another from the Government during the War. The 
secret of success was the political power behind the demands 
ofthe men. Ultimately, as we fully admit, this is an issue 
for the members of Trade Unions themselves to decide. 
So long as unions act within the law, and do not behave 
nconstitutionally, they have a perfect right to spend 
money on political movements. The only question, as we 
have said, is whether the members think this expenditure 
worth while. The Morning Post, however, has raised the 
question whether the money spent on politics has, as a 








matter of fact, been spent legally. In the Aet of 1913 
it was provided that when Trade Unions uséd money for 
political purposes, they must draw entirely upon funds 
voluntarily contributed fer that express purpose. The 
Morning Post analysis shows that much more money has 
been spent on politics than could conceivably have come 
out of the voluntary funds. It asks, for example, how the 
National Union of Railwaymen can reconcile the two 
statements that only 246,337 members contributed to the 
political fund of that union, and that nearly 10 per cent. 
of the whole of the general fund (to which all the 457,836 
members contribute) is appropriated to the political fund. 
Apparently 211,499 members must have exercised their 
right to ‘‘ contract out” of the political fund, and yet 
10 per cent. of their contributions to the general fund is 
made over to the political fund. j 

The increase of what are called “ management expenses ” 
was tremendous in the years 1918 to 1920. It is, to say 
the least of it, a very remarkable coincidence that this 
increase occurred simultaneously with such extreme 
political movements as the organization of attempted 
national strikes and Direct Action. The Morning Post 
suggests that what is really expenditure upon politics has 
in many cases been placed under the head of “ manage- 
ment expenses.” In the years 1918-20 these expenses 
rose by over 100 per cent. It may be that vague and over- 
lapping accounts cannot very well be avoided, because if 
the unions definitely take up politics as the mest important 
part of their work, it is inevitable that there hou be a 
succession of congresses which must cost a great deal of 
money. These congresses may be called “ industrial,” 
while really they are chiefly political if not wholly political. 
Who is to distinguish between such nice shades of meaning ? 
It is very significant that the expenditure of Trade Unions 
which are known to be predominantly political in method 
is much greater than that of less political or non-political 
Trade Unions. Compare, for instance, the expenditure 
of the moderate miners of Durham with the extremely 
politically minded miners of South Wales :— 

Total 


Members. Revenue. Expenses. 


L 
Durham Miners.. 118,693 .. 186,781 .. 24,958 


South Wales 


Miners -- 151,805 .. 207,930 .. 94,884 


The plasterers, the painters, and the shrewd men of the 
North who belong to the textile unions have kept their 
management expenses comparatively low. The National 
Union of Railwaymen tops the list with £255,000 spent on 
“management ” as compared with the sum of £97,000 paid 
out in benefits. Nor do these “ managemerit ” expenses 
include the cost of administering the insurance funds, of 
which the Trade Unions as approved societies have charge. 

What does come under management expenses, and what 
comes under the still more baffling heading of “ Other 
Expenses of Management”? We see that under this 
last heading the National Union of Railwaymen spent 
£83,302. According to the calculation of the Morning 
Post the proportion of management expenses to the whole 
income of the various Trades Unions varies from one-third 
to nearly two-thirds, Contrast with this the expenditure 
of an ordinary philanthropic society, which expends from 
5 to 10 per cent. When much more is spent, doubts are 
generally expressed about the quality of the management. 
Even the police may be called in, We must not, however, 
make comparisons which might be thought unfair, for if it 
be coneeded that a Trade Union scores by being political, a 
comparison between its expenditure and that of a philan- 
thropic society is beside the mark. The necessity remains, 
nevertheless, for Trade Unions to act with strict legality 
so far as the Act of 1913 can possibly be enforeed. Surely 
an outrage is committed against those men who do not 
believe in political action—particularly when it is of a 
revolutionary kind—but who find that their money 1s 
spent on politics whether they like it or not, and fine 
further, that when they are out of work there is no mone: 
left to pay them a grant! The Morning Post has mace 
out a strong case for a careful and earnest review of Trade 
Union practice by trade unionists themselves. No such 
examination as that by the Morning Post has been pub- 
lished before. Of we hope that trade unionists 
will decide that the ‘‘ New Unionism ” is a blunder and a 
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course, 
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curse, as we firmly believe it to be; but all we want to 
say positively now is that trade unionists will do well to 
take the Morning Post articles in good part, and set their 
financial house in order if they are convinced that funds 
have been wasted instead of being applied to sound and 
profitable uses. 





FIRST AID TO UNCLES. 

HERE are not very many new developments in the 

toys which are to be seen in the shops this Christinas, 

but the toys were so good last year that in spite of this the 

“(Christmas bazaars” still show a large proportion cf 

sensible, well-designed toys. It is sometimes very diffi- 

cult to choose presents for children, especially if they are 

other people’s children and if our purchases must not be 
very costly. 

Perhaps the following table and summary of likes and 
ages, though it will be all stale news to parents, may be a 
help to uncles, aunts and god-parents. In the first place : 

Babies up to four or five months do not play with toys 
at all. 

From five months to nine months babies like toys 
which, when they are shaken, make a noise. But they will 
knock themselves over the head with whatever they hold 
in their inexpert hands, so sharp or heavy rattles should 
be avoided. They also put things in their mouths, so 
that furry ard painted toys are a snare. When it is about 
nine months old a child realizes that a doll is an image of 
another child, and that a fluffy cat, dog or rabbit has a 
face and paws. It is amused by bright colours. Unfortu- 
nately, it still puts things in its mouth a good deal. This 
is the age for rubber toys. 

At about eighteen months the baby has reached the 
zenith of its destructiveness. As soon as it can walk, it 
will begin to stagger about with its toys in its arms and, 
of course, to fall on the top of them. At this age it is 
cruel to give it brittle, easily broken things. But from 
now to two and a-half or three is a great age for stuffed 
creatures and rag dolls. All the toys should be fairly big 
and simple, as even with their best pains children of 
this age are very clumsy, and a finicky set of dolls’ 
furniture, for instance, which would be their delight at 
five, would probably only be a source of tears at this 
stage. 

From about two and a-half to four is the great age for 
dolls’ prams and hoops on handles, also engines that can 
be pulled along the floor. Cradles with real bedclothes, in 
which strangely assorted creatures can be put to bed, 
are a great joy, so are unbreakable dolls’ tea sets. 

After this, from four to six or seven, comes the age for 
tin soldiers for little boys and dolls’ houses and dolls’ 
furniture for little girls. A child is beginning to get clever 
with its fingers, and now enjoys small possessions which 
give it a sense of its increasing size and deftness. Now is 
the time for paint-boxes, for ninepins, and for transfer 
and basket-making outfits. (But beware of the outfits sold 
attractively tied on to the lids of neatly fitted cardboard 
boxes! The so-called tools are very apt to drop to pieces 
as soon as they are taken out.) Scooters, skipping ropes 
and hoops are all popular at this age, and some children 
who are clever with their fingers might be ready for Meccano, 
accurately made bricks and well made constructional toys 
in general, while all children would like plasticine. 

It is impossible to generalize for children after seven or 
eight. Many will have begun to go to school, and the 
question of fashion comes in besides that of individual 
taste. At this age, also, the power to hint has been 
evolved, and the uncle or aunt will probably have been 
advised as to a choice of presents. 

I still think that toys ought to come down in price—at 
any rate those meant for small children. To begin, for 
example, with the toys at Messrs. Liberty's. Last year 
there were some very charming dolls with carved wooden 
heads made at some Women’s Institute. The girl dolls 
were dressed in sun bonnets, print dresses and aprons, the 
boys in smock frocks and slouched hats, their price, so far 
as I can remember, being, according to size, between 2s. 
and 4s. This year Messrs. Liberty’s still have admirable 


dclls with beautifully carved wooden heads, but these dolls, 
though only 13 inches high, cost 31s. 6d. 
have the great merit of being unbreakable. 


Of course, they 
Small children 





ee 
cannot be careful with their toys ; the bumps and scratches 
on their own legs and foreheads show that their “careless. 
ness” is inevitable, resulting from muscles which are not 
properly under control. But even though it is unbreal-. 
able, 31s. 6d. seems a very high price to give for a compara- 
tively small doll. However, there are some other un- 
breakable toys at Liberty’s of a kind that were new to oh 
They are made of coloured suéde, There is a delightfully 
absurd cow for 15s. 6d., and a lion for 10s. 6d. They could 
I imagine, easily be cleaned with a stiff brush, much in the 
way that one cleans suéde shoes. At Liberty's, also. | 
was very much attracted by some ridiculous cretonne 
horses with ginger or crimson manes and tails. They stand 
about 11 inches high and cost 5s. 1ld. Some Japanese ray 
dolls here were, I thought, extremely pretty, with yery 
nicely drawn features. Those of about 10 inches high 
cost 5s. 6d., and there were also quite big dolls, standing 
nearly as high as a year-old child, which cost about 31s. 
These are charming toys, as the bright-coloured kimonos 
in which they are dressed could easily be unsewn and 
look as if they would wash well. Only those who know 
the state of squalor to which a really beloved doll can be 
reduced by two or three months of life in London know 
just what this possibility of washing means to parents and 
guardians, 

Messrs. Liberty’s also sell the “ Lawson Wood Toys.” 
There are charming, small, squarish elephants and goats 
at about 1s. apiece, very strongly made and attractive in 
colour and design. The forms of the creatures are simplified, 
and this simplification in itself makes them amusing to 
look at. There is nothing in these of the strained humour 
which too many comic toys possess—the “ Jackie Coogans’ 
and the “ Gilbert the Filberts,” “ Ally Sloper ” and police- 
men—which are much too violent and exaggerated for « 
child’s unsophisticated tastes. These qualities of exagger- 
ated and unexaggerated humour are exemplified in some 
of the plain wooden toys made by disabled soldiers in the 
Lord Roberts’ Memorial Workshops. ‘They are nice, flat 
creatures, cut owt of inch boarding. The pig and the rabbit 
are delightful, but the dog has been “ comicalized.” These 
creatures cost about 1s. 6d. apiece. They would be charm- 
ing presents for a baby who is still at the age of putting 
things in its mouth but beyond that of knocking itself over 
the head with its toys. Alternatively, might they not be 
great fun for an older child who had a pot of paint? To 
provide such creatures with spots and stripes would be a 
most amusing wet-day occupation. 

Messrs. Dean’s toys remain delightful, though I depre- 
cate “ Peck’s Bad Boy,” price 10s. 6d., with a cloth cap 
pulled down over his nose, broken braces and baggy check 
trousers. A child who was amused by that sort of joke 
would be too old to play with dolls. Jacko, a sort of 
plush monkey, dressed as an Admiral, is pleasant, but 
perhaps the nicest thing that Messrs. Dean supply thus 
year is the “ Tru-to-Life”’ rag doll which they call “ The 
doll with the dise * ; she is about 14 or 16 inches high and 
costs 6s. This is a good deal less than most dolls of that 
size cost. Her face is quite pleasantly modelled, and she 
has beautiful curly hair; the only fault I had to find with 
her was that her hands might break, otherwise she is 
indestructible. Very pleasant, too, are some of the 
smaller stuffed animals—stout, plethoric dogs, rabbits and 
cats costing between 1s. and 2s. In an article last year I 
wrote about a “ Tru-to-Life Baby Puck,” who cost 2s. 9d. 
Since then I have had a proof of his qualities. He has 
lasted a whole affectionate year, and has not split a seam 
nor turned a hair, and is still very popular. The bears and 
golliwogs on scooters, though attractive, have not proved 
nearly so durable, the scooters not being strongly enough 
made. 

Good scooters, by the way, of a size for a child to ride 
on are rather hard to get, several shops supplying a kind 
which is a real snare, the wheels not being true and 
catching on the platform and handle struts. The best 
scooters I have seen are to be obtained at Harrods. They 
are strongly made on the principle of a bicycle, and would 
obviously stand knocking about. 

Perhaps the pleasantest toy at Messrs. Hamley’s is the 
Humpty-Dumpty Circus. I don’t think this has been 
on sale for a year or two, but I am familiar with a 
pre-War clown, a mule, a buffalo and an elephant of the 
circus which have survived two generations of children. 
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They are charming toys, rather too good for toddling chil- 
dren. I should give them to children about six or seven. 
Most delightful circus performances can be arranged with 
them, as the creatures are all jointed so that they will stand 
in the most acrobatic positions and recall the delights of 
the ring to the least imaginative. 

For sinall children, the Chelsca Furnishing Company 
still have their charming frilled hobby horses and _ their 
beautifully carved solid little farmyard creatures, 

But this year perhaps the best wooden toys are to be 
found at Messrs.°Heal’s. ‘I liked the ‘amphibious Dutch 
barge there, price 19s. 6d. It will sail but, being flat- 
bottomed, will also push about the nursery floor with credit 
to its owner. I thought the rocking-horses here and every- 
where had degenerated. I saw none of the wonderful 
creatures with flame-like manes and tails that were so 
beautiful last year. At Messrs. Heal’s the toy department 
is decorated with really pretty wreaths and garlands of 
fruit and leaves which can be bought for 20s. a piece of 
three yards. They will provide really gay and charming 
(‘hristmas decorations, and though of paper would obviously 
be quite strong enough to be used again next year. 

Here, and also at Messrs. Woolland’s, beautiful Italian 
dolls are to be bought. They are made of modelled felt, 
and each doll is a genuine picce of artistic expression. 
There was a really pretty Early Victorian lady in scalloped 
and flounced white dress, a poke bonnet and ringlets ; 
several charming pierrots and harlequins, and a delightfully 
fat coachman in a red pelisse with innumerable capes. 
He, I think, however, was not really a doll, but a tea cosy. 
The pure, brilliant colour and the extremely well modelled 
features are the special qualities of these dolls. Too good 
for the small child, they would be ideal for the rather big 
little girl who still played with dolls. 

M. E. 





A SOUTH SEA DISCOVERY. 
R. TRAPROCK was fortunate, not merely in being 
commissioned by his publishers to write of his 
travels before he set sail, but also in discovering a new 
group of islands on the Eastern rim of Polynesia without 
leaving America, In due course we hope he will give us 
a more elaborate description of the Filbert Islands. A 
treatise upon their flora and fauna, which differ to a remark- 
able extent from those of the main archipelago, would 
create a sensation in the scientific world. However, 
until it appears we must content ourselves with the 
short account of the expedition contained in The Cruise 
of the ‘Kawa.’ (London: Putnams. 10s. 6d. net.) Dr. 
Traprock sailed early in 1921, accompanied by his 
friends Professor Whinney, the eminent scientist, and 
Mr. Herman Swank, the American painter. Before making 
her great discovery the auxiliary yacht ‘Kawa’ spent a 
wearying four months cruising the Southern Pacific. 
Dr. Traprock shrank from imposing an ordinary account 
of the South Seas upon his readers, and personally he was 
acutely disappointed by the unoriginal type of island he 
found there. Only in Amnesia was there any promise of 
originality, and there the polyps had either become dis- 
heartened or the appropriation had given out, for the reefs 
remained incomplete. July 4th found the ‘ Kawa’ in the 
corner of the ocean formed by the intersection of the 
equator and the 180th meridian—the vessel’s bearings 
after this are unrecorded. The day was given up to 
celebrating the national holiday with frequent toasts, 
speeches and rockets. 

“Captain Triplett, being a stickler for marine etiquette, had 
conditioned that there should be no liquor consumed, except 
when the sun was over the yard-arm. To this end he had fitted 
@ yard-arm to our cross-trees with a universal joint, thus enabling 
us to keep the spar directly under the sun at any hour of the day 
or night.” 

The celebration was proceeding merrily when, as fre- 
quently happens in the tropics, without warning or signal 
of any kind a simoon, a monsoon, and a typhoon met head 
on immediately above the vessel. Dr. Traprock is no 
land-lubber. In ’95, off the Blue Canary Islands, he had 
weathered an octoroon, “ one of those eight-sided storms ” 
which span his ship round like a top and covered the sea 
for miles with the bodies of canaries. He declares this 
experience on the ‘ Kawa’ by far the most extraordinary 
he has ever had. 





“* How long we were whirled in that devil’s grip of the elements 
I cannot say. It may have been a day—it may have been a 
week. We were all below, battened down . . . tight. At times 
we lost conselousness—at times we were sick—at times both. 
I remember standing on Triplett’s face and peering out through 
a salt-glazed port-hole at a world of water-spouts, as thick as 
forest trees, dancing, melting, crashing upon us. [ sank back. 
This was the end...” 

When the storm lifted the ‘Kawa’ was as “ bald as a 
badger.” Mast, jigger, bowsprit, block and tackle had 
gone by the board. Even the lines on the chart had been 
washed away; and the navigating instruments, including 
the quadrant, sextant, and the hydrant, which had been 
left on deck, were, of course, lost. Sails were improvised 
from sheets and blankets knotted together. But it was 
slow work. At the most, Dr. Traprock says, they made 
eight knots, “ but half of them pulled out at the least 

Speer aD 
provocation.” Fortunately, a stiff breeze sprang up and 
about an hour before dawn they met with the first signs of 
land, 

““* Did you hear that, sir?’ said Captain Triplett in a low 
tone. 

‘No... what was it ? 

“A sea-robin ... we must be 
again.’ 

I heard it 
sea-robin.”’ 


’ 


near land... there it is 


that time... the faint, sweet nots of the male 

Soon afterwards they heard the mewing of a sea-puss 
evidently chasing the sea-robin. To their joy, land proved 
to be an entirely original group of islands. They numbered 
some half a dozen and were all alike. The base was a 
perfect circle of beach and palm ; from its centre rose “ an 
elaborate mountain to a sheer height of two thousand, 
perhaps ten thousand feet ’’—red, yellow, and blue in 
colour. “ The general effect was that of a pastry master- 
piece on a large scale.” Travellers frequently remark upon 
the odour of the islands they visit ; these particular islands 
had an entirely new odour, “ half nostalgie, half diablerie.”’ 
But strangest of all was their sound, a “ queer dripping 
noise .. . as of light rain.” With the aid of field-glassos 
they discovered its cause. The trees were “ literally 
crawling with nuts,’’ coconuts, bread fruit, and grape fruit, 
which fell in an incessant shower through the broad pan- 
jandrus leaves to the ground. From this phenomenon the 
Filbert Islands take their name. 

On landing, the party fell in with some of the natives, 
who, heving known no outside influence but the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean, were entirely pacific. As a protection 
against the continuous showers of nuts they carried large 
umbrellas of panjandrus leaves. In their company, Dr. 
Traprock and his friends visited the interior. We have no 
space to enumerate the natural beauties of the island and 
the strange plants they found, such, for instance, as the 
fragrant alova bloom, ‘ one inhale of which contained the 
kick of three old-fashioned mint-juleps.” The Filbert 
islanders live in the trees. Though large in stature, “ they 
are entitled to an A-plus in beauty,” and reminded Dr. 
Traprock of a “ hand-picked selection of Caucasians who 
had been coated with flat-bronze radiator paint.” 

By day the travellers were feasted; by night they were 
serenaded. Dr. Traprock has recorded one of the beautiful 
native love-songs. The liquid chorus—a European cannot 
hope to do it justice— 

** W-w-w-w-w-w-w-w-w, 
Y-y-y-y-y-y-y-y-y” 
he says is indescribable. It may interest musicians to 
know that “the Filbertines employ the diatetic scale 
exclusively, four notes in the ascent, five on the recoil.” 

While on the island Professor Whinney was able to 
obtain a nest of the fatu-liva, a bird with a mournful 
motherhood cry. Mournful because the eggs are square. 
The photograph of the nest given in the book is very 
successful—though Professor Whinney was disappointed 
with it, as one of the eggs moved. Without nautical 
instruments of any kind it seemed as if the ‘ Kawa’ would 
be forced to stay at the island. However, Captain Triplett 
saw a native woman one day with a remarkable flower in 
If she turned to the right, the flower turned to 
the left. If she turned to the left, the flower turned to 
the right. It was the well-known compass-plant. Wit): 
its aid and with the aid of other natural instruments, 
including a jackass-quadrant, Captain Triplett decided it 
would be safe to venture into the Pacific. The explorers 


her hair. 
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were hastened by the fact that several of the natives had 
shown signs of a New York epidemic—prickly-heat. The 
islands ran a danger of being depopulated. 

At sea their troubles did not end. The jackass-quadrant 
proved too much a jackass and too little a quadrant. Then 
the compass-plant, which they kept in a shell filled with 
water, began to sicken and die, 

Dr. Traprock writes :— 

“Whether some sea-water splashed into the shell, or whether 
it was just change of environment, I do not know. But day by 
day it drooped and faded. 

I shall never forget the night she breathed her last. With 
white faces we sat about the tiny bowl in which lay our hope of 
orientation. In Triplett’s great paw was a fountain-pen filler 
of fresh water, which he gently dropped on the flowerlet’s up- 
turned face. At exactly one-thirty solar time the tiny petals 
fluttered faintly and closed. 

‘She’s gone,’ said Triplett, and dashed a tear, the size of a 
robin’s egg, from his furrowed cheek. In that ghastly light we 
stared at each other.” 


After that they gave up navigation and went in for plain 
sailing. Food began to run short. In defiance of the 
traditions of seamanship—that is, instead of going on short 
rations—they had one final feast, finishing it with a glass of 
hoopa, a native drink, which knocked them senseless. The 
yacht, however, was faithful and took them home unaided. 
They regained consciousness when she reached Papeete. 
Their friends were all there. 

“ O’Brien—dear old Fred—and Martin Johnson, just in from 
the Solomons with miles of fresh film; McFee, stopping over- 
night on his way to the West Indies ; Bill Beebe, with his pockets 
full of ants; Safroni, ‘Mac’ MacQuarrie, Freeman, ‘ Cap’ 
Bligh—thinner than when I saw him in Penang—and, greatest 
surprise of all, a bluff, Harris-tweeded person who peered over 
the footboard of my bed and roared in rough sea-tones ; 

‘ Well, as I live and breathe, Walter Traprock |’ 

It was Joe Conrad.” 

The next trip they make Dr. Traprock proposes shall be 
chosen by the ‘ Kawa’ herself—* route, destination, and 
return (if any).” 

We can heartily recommend The Cruise of the ‘ Kawa’ as 
being worthy of the country which produces our contem- 
porary Life. It more than achieves its purpose as an 
antidote for an overdose of South Sea books. All the 
weaknesses and affectations which distinguish the majority 
of them are thrown into high light. 

Will anyone dare to inflict another upon a long-suffering 
world for some months to come ? 











FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


SS 
CREATING AN ATMOSPHERE. 
BUOYANT MARKETS-—RISE IN INVESTMENT STOCKS— 
THE NEW TREASURY BONDS—POLITICAL FACTORS 
—THE IRISH “ PEACE *—* THE COMING BOOM” ? 
(To tHE Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—Not for the first time the closing weeks of the year 
on the Stock Exchange are being characterized by con- 
siderable optimism. The occasions are few when, however 
unpleasant may have been the experiences of the year 
drawing to a close, hopefulness fails to prevail with regard to 
better things in the “ New Year.” Not infrequently this 
hopefulness is based on sentiment rather than on any 
particular reasoning, but there is one feature of post-War 
conditions which undoubtedly tends to emphasize the 
December cheerfulness of markets. In the pre-War days 
December was usually characterized by a certain amount 
of money stringency incidental to the end of the year, 
and anticipations of easier conditions in January, following 
the disbursement of the quarterly dividends on the Funds, 
were among the influences stimulating an upward move- 
ment in investment securities. In those days the quarterly 
Government dividends due on January 5th only involved 
a distribution of something like £6,000,000; but the 
prospect of their reinvestment was regarded as a sufficient 
reason for putting up investment stocks. Nowadays the 


dividend on the Five per cent. War Loan on December Ist 
involves in itself a distribution of nearly £53,000,000, and 
it will be seen, therefore, that quite apart from “end of 
the year hopefulness”” the reinvestment of a portion of 
this large sum may well have a stimulating effect upon 
the investment markets. 


How considerable has been the 





ise in i t. t stocks d 

rise in Investment stocks during the past week alone may 
be gathered from the following brief table, while tie 
outer column will show the appreciation which has 
taken place since the beginning of the present year: _ 


Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Jan. 1 
1921, 1921.” 193)! 

Consols ee es «+ 49% 4. 49xd... 443 
34% Conversion Loan on We oo GE ws =e 
5% War Loan eo o- -88% oe SOR .. 83 
4% Funding Loan .. +. 738 2. 73h 4. 763 
Local Loans .. ee e- 532 .. 542 ., 50% 
Irish Land .. ee «o & ww. & 45} 


The 3} per cent. Conversion Loan was not quoted at the 
beginning of the year, but it may be noted that the first 
dealings in the stock were on the basis of about 62}, practi- 
cally representing the terms on which holders of the short 
term bonds were allowed to convert. 


* * a ” 


Among other influences which have favourably affectes, 
the investment markets during the past week must be 
included the announcement of the terms of the new series 
of 5% per cent. Treasury Bonds. The old series, which 
had been offered at the price of 98, were withdrawn on 
November 30th, and there was considerable speculation 
as to whether the Government would be able to make its 
price for the new bonds a full 1 per cent. higher than in 
the case of the previous series. When the official announce- 
ment was made it was seen that not only had the Govern- 
ment fixed the price 1 per cent. higher at 99, but that the 
new bonds did not carry the option rights which attached 
to the former series to convert into the 3} per cent. Con- 
version Loan. Consequently, the effect of the new issue 
was good on all Government. stocks and upon the Con- 
version Loan in particular. The Government undoubtedly 
acted wisely in no longer continuing the offer of thes: 
option rights, for in view of the large number of short 
term bonds carrying that privilege, it was felt that an 
influence was at work likely to keep down the price of the 
3} per cent. Loan. 

~ * * * 


But, while the release of Government dividends and the 
terms of the new Treasury Bond issue have stimulated 
investment stocks, still more potent influences affecting 
all markets have been furnished by the creation of what 
must be described as a more cheerful atmosphere in every- 
thing pertaining to the political and financial outlook, 
Acute anxiety with regard to the fall in the mark, anil 
Germany’s financial position, has given place to general 
discussion as to moratorium afrangements in the matter 
of Reparation payments, and the mark itself has rallied 
appreciably. At Washington, events have apparently 
taken a favourable course, and grave apprehensions with 
regard to problems in the Pacific have been lessened by 
assurances that America, this country and Japan have 
agreed upon a common policy. And, finally, as though 
to complete the week of good happenings, we have had the 
Government dispelling our alarms concerning the Irish 
crisis by the somewhat melodramatic announcement in 
the small hours of the morning that an agreement has 
been reached with Sinn Fein and that peace in Ireland is 
assured. 

” tk * “ 


Small wonder that @midst influences such as_ these 
markets should have responded, and it is not only in the 
gilt-edged section that prices have advanced. English 
Railways and some of the speculative markets, such as Oil 
and Mining shares, have also advanced. I referred a week 
ago in this column to the more favourable rumours as to 
dividend prospects in the case of the leading Oil com- 
panies, and these rumours have since been confirmed by 
the declaration of satisfactory cash dividends both by the 
Shell Transport Company and the Royal Dutch. The 
Mining market has also been favourably affected by better 
news as to the labour situation on the Rand, and while 
the annual reports of leading industrial companies continue 
to furnish a melancholy record of the effect of the pro- 
longed trade depression, some of the leading industrial 
shares have rallied a little on hopes of some slight 
improvement in trade. 
* * * a 


With regard to most of the foregoing remarks, it may 
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be well, perhaps, that you should note the date of my 


letter, because it shows that I am commenting upon 
markets which are experiencing the first effects of these 
favourable developments to which I have referred, but 
concerning Which there may in the near future be some 
modification. I hope, therefore, you _ will not think 
that I want unnecessarily to strike a jarring note if I 
suggest the desirability of some caution in weighing the 
pros and cons of the financial situation at the present 
moment. Jf the final outcome of the Washington Con- 
ference is the establishment of firmer peace relations 
between the nations, accompanied by a reduction in costly 
naval and military expenditure, the final effect for good 
upon the financial situation cannot be overrated. If 
the discussion concerning German Reparation payments 
should result in a better understanding between the 
nations as a whole in everything that pertains to the 
financial recuperation of Europe the effect can also 
scarcely be over-estimated. While, finally, #fthe feud, not 
only between Ireland and this country, but between Ulster 
and the South, is ended by the proposed new arrange- 
ments, a great cause of anxiety will have been removed. 


* Pd * oe 


On all these matters, however, the more thoughtfully 
disposed in the City believe that the occasion is one when 
it would be well that hope should be tempered by sobriety. 
There is far too great a tendency nowadays to go to ex- 
tremes in all matters affecting public sentiment, while 
the gramophone character of a large section of the Press 
in praising Government measures is not altogether 
a favourable symptom. As regards German Reparation 
payments, for example, it is rather difficult to see why 
many journals, which but a few months ago were assert- 
ing that Germany could easily pay the whole of the 
Reparation payments, should suddenly come to the con- 
clusion that she must be released from all such obligations 
fora period of years. If it can be proved—and the question 
is one of facts and figures—that Germany is unable to 
meet the maximum demands of the Allies in the immediate 
future, there is no need why she should not pay as much as 
possible, leaving the balance to be deferred until a later 
date! Moreover, as was ably demonstrated by Sir Henry 
Strakosch, in a letter recently addressed to the Times, 
there are other ways of mecting Germany’s difficulties 
than by consenting to a moratorium. Sir Henry 
Strakosch suggested that large payments in the shape of 
supplying the Allies with those products of German labour 
such as parts of machinery, etc., most calculated to aid 
the actual productive activities of the Allies, might well be 
substituted for cash payments, which can only take the 
form of colossal exports of manufactured goods from 
Germany at cutting prices. 

** . 


od 


This same tendency to settle economic problems by 
working up a kind of artificial atmosphere is also seen in 
the erideavours in many quarters to engineer not so much 
a revival of trade—if that were possible—as a kind of 
simultaneous commercial, financial and Stock Exchange 
boom all at the same time. Thus to-day, for example, 
we have the Daily Express, under the lead of Lord Beaver- 
brook, hailing the provisional settlement of the Irish crisis 
as heralding the “Coming of the boom.” The Express 
clamours for an immediate reduction in the Bank Rate 
and a fall in taxation. Both of these developments may 
he desirable, but I suggest that the real point is to strive 
for those conditions which will justify such developments. 
Severe economy in national expenditure must precede the 
power to remit taxation, while this very wild talk about 
“coming booms” constitutes just the reason why mone- 
tary authorities must hesitate before taking any steps 
likely to give an impetus to pure speculation. What, of 
course, the country needs above everything is a revival 
in trade activity, but if that is secured it will mean that 
the demands upon credit for financing it will be large, 
and a simultaneous boom in trade and in securities is most 
unlikely. Moreover, I think that if a real “boom” in 

were to be successfully engineered and to go far, 
the chances of a trade revival would proportionately 
recede.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The Culy, December 7th. 


etanlo 
Htoc ks 


Artuur W. Kippy. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_—___ 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} 
EX-PRESIDENT WILSON AND IRELAND. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srectaror.’’] 
Str,—Blackwood’s Magazine for this month publishes the fol- 
lowing extract from the “ table-talk” of the ex-President, 
which is given to the public by his late private secretary, Mr. 
Joseph Patrick Tumulty, who, by the way, is an Irish-American 
and a Roman Catholic. Alluding to the troubles in Ireland, 
Mr. Wilson is reported by Mr. Tumulty as saying :—“ There 
can never be a real comradeship between America and England 
until this issue is settled and out of the way. I should like to 
be in Mr, Asquith’s place (apparently Mr, Asquith was Premier 
when these remarks were made). I would show this rebel 
Carson whether he would recognize the authority of the 
Government or flout it. He ought to be hanged for treason.” 

Mr, Wilson was born, educated and married in the State of 
Virginia. He was at College in North Carolina and at the Bar 
in Georgia before he enterea upon the career of a college pro- 
fessor. These three States were among the eleven which 
rebelled against the Federal Union in 1860-61, and by their 
so-called ‘‘ secession ” brought about the Civil War, which 
lasted for four years. The City of Richmond, in Mr. Wilson’s 
State, was the capital of the Rebel Government during that 
time, Mr, Wilson therefore had the opportunity in his early 
life of studying the meaning of “ rebellion” on a vast 
and during that time was able to learn its lessons under that 
past-master and noble patriot, Abraham Lincoln. But, in his 
effort to secure the adhesion to his political fortunes of the Irish- 
Americans, he has overlooked a very important incident of the 
great Civil War, which he witnessed at close quarters (and on 
the wrong side, by the way). The Spectator has more than 
once called attention to the case of West Virginia in that war. 
A glance at the map of the United States tells the story. This 
State was, prior to the war, a part of the State of Virginia. 
When the war began the which now comprise it 
formed a new State, and demanded recognition as such on the 
ground of the loyalty to the Union of its population. Their 
area and population bore a striking resemblance to that portion 
of Ireland which is now known as Ulster, Relatively to the 
rest of the old State of Virginia, this area and this population 
were then about the eame as “ Ulster” is to the rest of Ireland. 
The new State was bounded on the north-west by the loyal 
State of Ohio (from which it was separated, however, by the 
Ohio River, very much as Ulster is separated from Scotland, 
for the river is a very great And its northerly neigh- 
bour was the loyal State of Pennsylvania; the parent State of 
Virginia was on its other side, just as Ireland is on the other 
rebels ” in the new State 


seale, 


counties 


tream). 


“ ’ 
, 


side of Ulster. The proportion of 
if one may judge from a referendum taken on the question of 
separation, was very small (only 572 voters cast their ballots 
against it), After this referendum the new State was recog- 
nized both by President and Congress, and thereafter was on 
the side of Lincoln in the war. It was the “ Ulster” of that 
period, and, of course, Mr. Wilson has hated it and the prin- 
ciples which lay behind its birth. Mr. Wilson doubtless is still 
a believer in the “State Rights” doctrine of “ ’ and 
his violence in speaking of a leader of the contrary doctrine of 
] Mr. Wilson seems to have 


secession,’ 


explained. 


the “ Union” is easily 

forgotten many things. He has forgotten that his immortal 
predecessor in the Presidential chair—Abraham Lincoln—was a 
“Union ” man, and would doubtless have been on the side of 


Carson (whom Mr. Wilson would “ hang ”’) if he had ventured 
to give publicity to his opinions of the political affairs of a 
foreign country. He has hat he and 
his policies were condemned a year ago by sixteen millions of 
his fellow-citizens. He has forgotten that in the 


forgotten, apparently, t 


election which 






then took place only eleven of the forty-eight States gave his 
candidate their electoral votes. And he has forgotten, appa- 
rently, that only ten of the original eleven “ Slave States ” 


supported that candidate, one of them (Tennessee) going over 





to his opponent. Mr. Wilson, then, can claim to speak only for 
ten “Slave” (and disunion) States, while thirty-six n 
States and one “ disunion” State (using these ter: te) 
sake of convenience) are against him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S, B.. a. 
December 4th. 
[It may interest our readers to know that our correspondent, 





though born an Englishman, passed many years in America 
and held Lincoln’s commission in the Federal Regular Army 
throughout the Civil War. He fought in thirteen batiles and 


was wounded.—Ep, Spectator.] 
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EXPULSION POLICY FOR IRELAND. 
{To rue Epiror or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
S:r,—Your policy of expelling Southern Ireland from the 
Empire has great attractions, but one is troubled by doubts as 
fo whether the policy and its probable results have been suffi- 
ciently thought out. One likely result would he a series of 
armed raids across the frontier. Judging by recent history, 
these raids would be cunningly planned, they would be carried 
eut often with impunity, and would generally involve cerious 
loss of life and property, Their principal object might be 
the capture of hostages, to be held to ransom and subsequently 
murdered. How is it proposed to deal with euch a 
situation, supposing it to arise? Would you establish a kind 
o! Hindenburg Line of entrenched fortifications to be perma- 
rently occupied by an army on passive service, or institute 
punitive expeditions on Indian Frontier lines? If the expulsion 
policy could be regarded as a permanent solution it might be 
generally approved, but as a prelude to the conquest of Ireland, 
which might eventually become necessary, the withdrawal of 
the military and police from Southern Ireland would not be 
wise. It might even be regarded in certain quarters as pro- 
viding a favourable opportunity for the conquest of Ulster.— 
1 am, Sir, &e., Epwarp G. Herpert. 
Burnsall, 149 Barlow Moor Road, West Didsbury. 


THE 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Lord Rothermere’s article, of which you approve, rather 
reminds me of the letter said to have been written a good 
many years ago by Sir ——, resident in England, to his Irish 
agent: “ You may tell the tenants that if they think they can 
intimidate me by shooting you they are very much mistaken.” 
lf “ cutting eur loss in the South of Ireland ” means abandon- 
ing and betraying the loyal people there, it is a rather feeble 
euphemism. ‘lo compel all loyal people to leave their homes 
xwnd businesses would be impossible, to say nothing of getting 
fair compensation paid them. There are thousands of loyal 
people in the South. It would be necessary to protect them 
from the moment they signified their intention to go. To tell 
them that they must he classed as disloyal if they did not go 
would be outrageous. ‘“ ‘To abandon the men of the South who 
fought beside us in the Great War would be an unparalleled 
hetrayal.’’ Lord Rothermere’s sentence, quoted at the end of 
your article, does not require much alteration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Sovrwerner. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND LEAGUE. 
(To THe Eprror or THe ‘ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—In conformity with the peace policy adopted by the 
British Government when the Irish truce was proclaimed last 
July, the Truth About Ireland League suspended its public 
mectings. As it is common knowledge that the truce is being 
violated in every conceivable way by the Sinn Feiners, it has 
been decided to hold a Truth About Ireland meeting at the 
(lueen’s Hall on December 13th, at 8 p.m. At this meeting I 
hope to make public much information showing the true state 
ef affairs in Ireland, news of which is being withheld from the 
public by a large section of the Press. Generals Sir C. 
‘Yownshend and Prescott-Decies, as well as several] well-known 
Members of Parliament, will be among the speakers, and I 
hope that every man and woman who desires to know the truth 
about Ireland will come to the meeting. Free tickets can be 
obtained from Mr. Edwin M. Briggs’ Box Office, Marshall’s, 
233 Regent Street, W. Reserved seats 5s. and 2s. 6d.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. C. Stuart Menzies 
(Hon, Sec., Truth About Ireland League). 
52, Carlisle Mansions, Westminster, S.W, 





THE ULSTER PROTESTANTS. 

{To THe Epitor cr tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I admit that “ Ulsterman” is correct and that I was 
mistaken in identifying the “Loyalist section” with the 
“ Protestants of the six counties of Ulster.” I now abstain 
from expressing any opinion on the subject, as it is not cap- 
able of an answer based upon statistics only, and I wrote 
simply as a statistician. But it is not correct for “ Ulster- 
man *’ to say that I said the Protestants of Ulster were 18.7 of 
the population of Ulster. I was dealing with the propertion of 
the Loyalists to “the entire population of Ireland.” “ Ulster- 
man” said it was one-third. I said it was 18.7. I am very 
sorry that in my aim at brevity I should have misled ‘‘ Ulster- 
man.’ The note that you appended to my letter seemed to me 
guite reasonable.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuartes Eason. 


&é@ Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 





BOLSHEVISM AT THE ANTIPODES. 
[To tre Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
I have just received a leaflet from the ‘New Zealand 
Welfare League,” which gives striking evidence of the organized 


Sir, 


efforts new working in this remote Dominion to destroy the 





a 
Empire. The local Labour organ—the Maoriland Worker—is 
like the Daily Herald and the Communist here, : 


; : . actively 
engaged in the task of subversion. 


It states plainly that :-— 

“If Ireland succeeds in achieving her independence, it means 

the break-up of the Empire. That will be a blessing to the 
world and an inspiration to the cause of Labour.” 
Following the example of the Socialist Sunday Schools here, 
this wrecking publication has a cleverly written column devoted 
to the corruption of young children. Here are some specimens 
of its methods. After explaining the operations of bushrangers, 
it goes on to instruct the infant minds of New Zealand :~— 

“Now, Sunbeams, can you see how little difference there jg 
between these rich men and the busihrangers. . One 
threatens to kill you, the other lets you die if you do not pay 
up; yet the law protects these rich men. . . . It is hard, 
Sunbeams, to send kind thoughts to these evil men, men who 
would starve all the babies in town if they could make money 
by a corner in milk.” : 
The shocking blasphemy inculcated in the songs taught to our 
boys and girls is paralleled in this “‘ Children’s Column ” :— 

““When the Capitalists took the Carpenter and nailed Him 

to the Cross, they thought that they had killed the Labour 
movement. . . . Don’t forget, Sunbeams, that the Carpenter 
was crucified for defying the moneyhbags of His day.” 
The Welfare League points out that “‘ in addition to the news- 
papers, there are thousands of seditious and dangerous 
pamphlets printed in the country and also imported from 
abroad; but we are glad to say that, from information in our 
hands, the New Zealand Government is probably attacking this 
dangerous distribution more vigorously than in any other part 
of the Empire.” 

The League have sent me accounts of what the Government 
is doing, and 1 agree with them that, here at least, there are 
no signs of any corresponding determination to prevent the 
corruption of the people by a paid propaganda mainly the 
diabolical work of aliens. New Zealand is the most distant 
of the Dominions. The population is the most purely British 
in blood, and the climatie and other conditions closely resemble 
those of the Motherland. No country in the world enjoys a 
freer constitution. There are no glaring inequalities of wealth, 
and every honest worker can obtain a competence. Yet a 
Member of the New Zealand Parliament is able to get up in 
his place and say :— 

**As soon as possible, I will help to get rid of Parliament 
as it is now constituted and institute in its place an Industrial 
Parliament that will reflect the useful people of the Dominion.” 
There appear to be persons here who affect to believe that the 
idea of a world conspiracy against the British Empire is the 
figment of a few easily perturbed brains. I can only assume 
that such persons neglect to follow movements all over the 
Empire, such as those in New Zealand which I have attempted 
to describe, and that they are blind to the wholesale 
corruption proceeding unchecked in this country. The question 
which now faces our and other civilized Governments is this, 
“Where the freest institutions yet devised are in existence, is 
it wise, is it safe, to permit the open diffusion of the doctrines 
borrowed by Karl Marx from earlier revolutionaries, especially 
when the propagandists are largely aliens?” In the House 
of Lords, on April 11th last, I said that “In a country where 
almost every adult has the vote, it cannot be necessary to 
permit civil war to be openly advocated,’’ and I submitted 
that “the time may have come to put an end to subsidized 
propaganda in this country,” at least “‘to publish the 
truth.” Lord Curzon, in reply, said that the Government was 
**devoting most serious attention ” to this grave ques‘icn; but 
I cannot see that any effective action has been taken, and I 
beg you, Sir, to continue to point out the grave dangers which 


or 





now menace free institutions, and especially our far-flung 
Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., SyDENHAM. 
November 27th. 
ENGLISH AS A VEHICLE FOR THE HUMANITIES. 


(To Tue Epitor or THe ‘“* Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—On the subject of the Report of the Committee appointea 
by the President of the Poard of Education, you end up your 
remarks with a good suggestion, that volunteers and others 
might be found to advance the good cause of the English 
language by means of school lectures. And you imply that a 
valuable qualification of these lecturers would be that they 
should be “‘ good speakers,” viz., for set public speaking. By 
this expression “ good speakers ’’—understood in a wider sense 
—you touch what is extensively the weak spot with regard to 
“English ” in all English education. For it is unfortunately 
the case that many teachers in elementary schools, in secon- 
dary, and even in public schools, do not speak English well, 
and do not even speak “ good English.” To nothing in English 
education is less attention paid than to these two serious arts, 
yet neither art is acquired except by vigorous care and patience. 
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In the case of schools that are exceptionally good, as tested 
by examination results, the staff may not include one person 
speaking good English. The teaching profession, especially in 
elementary schools, is drawn from an order of capable young 
people generally accustomed to speak in early life a “local 
dialect” English. They continue, even after a university 
education, to betray the solecisms (not to say barbarisms) of 
their dialect; and even fancy these solecisms a grace. But it 
is not solecisms of word and phrasing only; for they retain the 
dialect vocalization in which every vowel is sounded as a diph- 
thong, a combination of the pure vowel and the characteristic 
vowel dominant in their dialect. That is to say, the ear has 
never been awakened to the grace and charm of pure English 
yocalization. The same is true of intonation, balhince, &c. Keen 
children in such a school may be quickened to a suspicion that 
is such a thing as pure English by noting that their 
teachers do not speak it. But the generality of children, prone 
to unconscious imitation—and peculiarities are most easily 
imitated—are more likely to catch from their teachers modes of 
vocalization and of intonation from which they never become 
cured. In every school a “ good speaker ’—one that “ speaks ”’ 
well, and speaks “good English” in the classroom and in 
conversation—is the desideratum; that is, if the pupils are to 
be infected with the love of good English. Good English is 
itself an education, being inseparable from good taste, choice- 
ness in expression and choiceness in thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lonan Vicarage, Isle of Man. JoHN Quins. 


there 


“ 





M. COUE’S METHODS. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sm,—Through the Spectator’s review of Professor Baudouin’s 
book I first heard of the Nancy clinic, and as a direct conse- 
quence went there and obtained great and lasting benefit from 
M. Coué’s instruction in auto-suggestion. I gratefully acknow- 
ledge my debt to the Spectator for putting me on the track of 
such a good method, and now beg that you will, Sir, in the 
interests of the public, correct the impression which seems to 
exist that M. Coué’s patients are expected to deny the evidence 
of their senses and affirm a felt ill to be non-existent. When 
addressing a patient in the ordinary way M. Coué admits the 
reality of the ills for which cure is sought. The formulae of 
suggestion, however, both those which he and those 
employed by the patient, are not assertions addressed to the 
intellect, but instructions issued to the unconscious mind, 
whose stimulation reason alone cannot successfully undertake. 


uses 





—I am, Sir, &c., JI. G. Horart-Hamppen. 
35 Richmond Road, Bayswater, W. 2. 
THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE PRIME MINISTER. 


“ 


(To tne Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
I desire to say how emphatically I endorse every word 
Your attitude 


Sir, 
of Mr. Shankland’s letter in your last issue. 
towards the Prime Minister is simply disgusting.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. Dawson. 
Exmouth Club, Exmouth, Deron. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Srectator.’’] 

Srr,—I feel sure you have the sympathy of the great majority 
of your readers in the “ venomous, vitriolic and scurrilous ’’— 
I cull these epithets from your Glasgow correspondent—and 
add unfair and palpably false attack made upon you by him 
for your perfectly honest and straightforward criticism of the 
public policy of the Prime Minister. Serious people thank God 
when newspaper editors like yourself dare to criticize—without 
fear or favour—the words and actions of Ministers, whether 
popular idols or not. Mr. Lloyd George is surely the last man 
to wish that, because of his great services to his country, he 
immune from any further criticism. How very 
—as indeed would any decent man—regret such 
how 


should be 
deeply must he 
that of your Glasgow correspondent, and 

“Save me from my friends.’’-—I am, Sir, &c., 
** SpecTATOR.”” 


advocacy as 
earnestly cry 
Aw Oup anp Constant READER OF THE 
(To THe Epitor OF THE 
Sir,—I do not know your correspondent Mr. James R. Shank- 
land, but I quite agree with his letter of December 3rd. I, too, 
think you have been very unfair in your constant pinpricks 
of the Prime Minister. If at any time you have reluctantly 
said a good word for him in one sentence you have “ kicked ” 
him in the next. Before I had read your correspondent’s letter 
another constant reader and I had both decided to discontinue 
taking the Spectator, as we are both “sick” of your unfair 
criticism of the Prime Minister.—I am, Sir, & 


Spectator.’’] 


“ 


ACe, 
H. FE. Srrincer. 
Seeburg, 46 Breakspears Road, St. John’s, S.E. 4. 


my 


[To tre Eprror or THE “‘ SprectatTor.’’} 
seen the letter in your issue of December 3rd 
Shankland,” I feel impelled to say that I 


Sir,—Having 
Signed “‘ James R. 








am certain that the vast majority of your readers are mort 
grateful to you for making a protest—in the honovrable 
company of the Morning Post and Blackwood’s Magazine— 
against present political chicanery. Doubtless they are as 
firmly convinced as I am that either Mr. George or tha 
British Empire must go under at no very distant date, and 
pray with equal fervency that it may not be the British 
Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., I. M. Witxrnsoy. 
Hales Farm, South Cerney, Cirencester. 





REPARATIONS. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—Allow me to disagree with your article on “ Repara- 
tions.” My feeling is that too much pressure cannot be put 
upon Germany to compel her to pay, precisely as she insisted 
upon France paying in 1871, in gold to the last sovereign. Too 
many attempts are being made to let her down easily, and 
without any necessity. Her reply that she cannot is untrue. 
We all know the world’s gold or credit is with the Unitea 
States; let Germany go there for it. She will have to pay 
dearly for the loan, and possibly be compelled to mortgage 
her all (country, land, raw materials, and industry) to secure 
it, but she is in no different position to a private individual 
in a tight corner from his own misdeeds. Instead, she is 
playing her game very trickily, and there are soft spots in 
England which are aiding and abetting her. After all, what 
do we see? Her trade is booming, and the proceeds of her 
exports she is hiding away in foreign countries. The long and 
short of it is she is not playing the game, and so long as she 
is able to bamboozle our financiers she will do it. Imagine 
the tables turned and Germany then the victor. She would 
have made us mortgage our souls but she would have had the 
gold, as with France in 1871. She knows where the gold or 
credit is, and it is for Germany to secure it and hand it over 
in gold or credit as she compelled France, and as it becomes 
due. When she makes this attempt and shows a desire to be 
honest, then the exchanges will quickly rectify themselves, and 
international trade will improve and come graduaily back te 
normal, but not before.—I am, Sir, &c., I). Deakin. 
Egerton Hall, nr. Bolton. 





UNITY OR ISOLATION? 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—*‘ Nobody deserves peace more than the French people, 
who fought for it with matchless bravery.” That sentence in 
last Saturday’s Spectator should be placarded wherever a good 
understanding with I'rance may be for any reason momentarily 
imperilled. The danger can only spring from prejudice cr 
forgetfulness. Who wonders that France, almost furiously, 
demands security? It would be far more English to require 
from Germany a more complete moral disarmament than the 
world has witnessed than I’rance for over- 
suspiciousness, It is the man who wears the shoe who knows 
where it pinches. We stood by France in the War; we must not 
forsake her in the Peace. As an earnest student of the situa- 
tion, I would like to thank the Spectator for setting forth soe 
exquisitely what seems to be the French point of view, and for, 
at the same moment, vindicating with decision the larger 
outlook, That, I humbly think, is the way to world-peace. 
Unless the nations are to fall back once again upon the old 


yet to blame 


easy-going uncertainties, the ultimate fruit of which we all 
know too well, there must be a sustained—possibly a long- 
sustained—resolve to turn away from “ patched-up oom- 


*? and to explore with unexampled patience the avenues 

and heights of peace. The Mount Everest expedition excites 

the admiration and wonder of the world. Earth and heaven 

will applaud the still more splendid adventurers who climb the 

divine mountains where the nations learn war no more.—I am, 

Sir, &c., J. Enwarp Hariow. 
Wesley Manse, Canterbury. 

REPRESENTATION. 

* Specrator.’’] 


promises 


PROPORTIONAL 

{To THE EpiTor oF THE 

Srr,—The undersigned, belonging to very different 
to no party, in polities, are united in the conviction that our 
national interests demand a Parliament justly representing 
the broad divisions of political opinion in proportion to their 
strength in the country, and that we can only make certain 
of such a Parliament by adopting the system of election called 
proportional representation. Never was that reform so urgent 
as it is to-day, when there are many who challenge the moral 
right of Parliaments (elected as ours is at present) to speak 
for the people. The Proportional Representation Society has 
been working for sixteen years, and has done much to prepare 
the mind of the country. It has seen the reform introduced 
for all local government elections in Ireland; for the two Irish 
Parliaments; for Education Authorities in Scotland; for 
University representation in the Imperial Parliament, and for 


parties, or 
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an ever-growing number of Parliaments in the Dominions and 
in foreign countries, 

The work of the Society has been carried on with great 
economy, and has been wonderfully effective considering its 
small staff and limited resources. Its nermal annual income 
has been about £2,000. In 1920, and again during the current 
year, to meet the expansion of work and the great rise of 
prices, this was increased by special gifts to £4,000. A repeti- 
tion of these donations cannot be expected, while on the other 
hand an increase in the work of the Society is essential. The 
opportunity of getting P.R. adopted in 1918 was lost because 
the country had not been educated to understand it, More 
lectures, meetings and model elections, and more literature, 
are needed if that is not to happen again. It is therefore pro- 
posed to raise by donations (not annual subscriptions) a special 
fund of £4,000 to enable the work to be carried on with vigour 
between now and the end of next year. This fund we very 
heartily commend to the generous support of all who realize 
how vital it is that our next Parliament should be so elected 
as to make sure that it will really represent the country. 
Donations should be sent to the President of the Society, The 
Rt. Hon. Earl Grey, 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1.—We are, 
Sir, &c., 

L. 8S. Amery; H. H. Asquita; F, G. Bansury; ArRNoLp 
Bennett; Brrkenneap; Marearet G. Bonprisip; 
Brrxeam; Tuomas Bert; Ropert Cecit; Caariin; 


Artucr Henperson; G. R. Lane-Fox; Donato 
Mactean; Atrrep Monn; Exeanor I’. Ratupone; 
C. P. Scott; Sersorne; J. St. Loe Stracuey; Il. G. 
WELLS. 





LATE MR. ALGERNON WARREN. 

(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—An old friend and supporter of the Spectator, a constant 
reader and an occasional contributor for many years, passed 
nway last week in the person of Mr. Algernon Warren, late of 
65 Springfield Gardens, N.W. Born in Bristol and educated at 
Clifton College, he left the West for London, now a good many 
years ago, retiring from business and devoting himself to the 
quiet pursuit of much reading and occasional writing. He had 
a working command of a good many languages and a wide 
and out-of-the-way acquaintance with literature of many 
kinds. His cliief asset was a quite unusually retentive memory, 
which enabled him again and again to supply a fact, date, or 
reference which was wanted for any purpose, and the Spectator 
not seldom benefited by his powers. He had, too, a ready 
humour, and was a fairly frequent contributor of quips and 
bons mots to Punch. Amiable and chivalrous, a Victorian 
idealist, in public a warm patriot, in private altruistic to a 
fault, and always ready to prefer others, he often helped the 
books of his friends. Among his latest contributions was one 
to the pages of the Life of Lord Rhondda, with whom he had 
been at a private school in Bristol. He produced two volumes 
of his own—Commercial Knowledge, published by Mr. John 
Murray, which went through two editions, and Commercial 
Travelling—based on his own experience in early life “‘ on the 
road.” When he gave up his Hampstead home in October last 
he was entertained by the Literary and Dramatic Society, who 
gave him a pleasant “ send off.” But for the most part, as was 
said by one who knew him well, he lived the “ gentle and 
unobtrusive life” of a private lover of literature.—I am, Sir, 


&e., x. 


THE 





SAMUEL F. B. MORSE AS PAINTER. 
(To tHe Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.’*] 
Str,—In your issue of the 19th ult. you published a letter 
from an American lady reminding your readers that Samuel 
Morse, the inventor of the electric telegraph, was eminent 
not only as a man of science but as a painter. May I be 
allowed to supplement this letter by one or two facts which 
have, perhaps, at the present moment a special interest? Morse 
came to England in 1812, as a young man of twenty-one, to 
study painting under Washington Allston, an American artist 
settled in London. He had searcely arrived when war broke 
out between Great Britain and the United States; but his 
studies were not thereby interrupted, and it was after the 
outbreak of war that he was awarded the gold medal by the 
Society of Arts for his statuette of ‘“‘ the dying Hercules "—his 
first attempt at modelling. In the spring of 1813 his large 
painting (8ft. by 6ft. 6in.) of “‘the dying Hercules ’’—for 
which the model had been made—was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and praised by critics as one of the pictures of the 


year. Morse’s letters home at this time are a very curious 


study of the feelings of an American hoy in these circum- 
stances, and they throw a most interesting light on the whole 
tewper of the times. 

“I long to be at home to be in the navy, and teach these 


One quotation must suffice :— 








insolent Englishmen how to respect us. The Marquis of 
Wellesley has achieved a great victory in Spain, and bids fair 
to drive the French out very soon. At this I rejoice, as ought 
every man who abhors tyranny and loves liberty. I wish the 
British success against everything but my country. I often 
say with Cowper: ‘England, with all thy faults, I love thee 
still,’” 
During this time another American, Benjamin West—then at 
the height of his reputation—was President of the Royal 
Academy, and he did much to encourage the aspirations anq 
mould the taste of the young painter. It was the age of the 
“grand style,” and in view of the fact that “ portraits by 
Morse are to-day valued at several thousand dollars,” jt js 
amusing to read what Morse himself thought about them. For 
him they were “ pot-boilers.” There was a fear that lack of 
means would force him to leave England, and he wrote home :— 

“If I find that I cannot support myself, that I am cop. 
tracting debts which I have no prospect of paying, I shall 
then return home and settle déwn into a mere portrait-paintery 
for some time, till I can obtain sufficient to return to Europe 
again; for 1 cannot be happy unless I am pursuing the inte!- 
lectual branch of the art. Portraits have none of it; Jand. 
scape has some of it; but history has it wholly. I am certain 
you would not be satisfied to see me sit down quietly, spending 
my time in painting portraits, throwing away the talents which 
Heaven has given me for the higher branches of art, and 
devoting my time only to the inferior.” 
Those who are interested in Morse, whether as a painter or 
a man of science, will find a wealth of further information in 
the two fascinating volumes, published in 1914, under the title 
Samuel F, B. Morse: His Letters and Journals, by his youngest 
son, Mr. Edward Lind Morse, whom I have the happiness sti]] 
to count among my friends.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Trinity College, Dublin. W. Autson Putirs. 





WATSON V. DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—This was not a Trial at Bar. A Trial at Bar is of a 
cause or prisoner before the Court itself instead of at nisi prius 
and is confined to cases of great importance, and it is entirely 
discretionary with the Court to grant it unless the Crown he 
interested (see Dixon v. Farrar, Secretary of Board of Trade 
(1886), 18 Q.B.D. 43—C.A.), when the Attorney-General may de- 
mand it as of right. See also Crown Office rules of 1906. 
also R, v. Tichborne; A.-G. v. Bradlaugh, 14 Q.B.D. 667; R. rv. 
Jameson, 1896, 2 Q.B. 425; and R. v. Lynch, 1903, 1 K.B. 444. The 
last three cases cited and Dixon v. Farrar are the only Trials at 
Bar since the Tichborne case. Trials at Bar ean only be held at 
the Royal Courts of Justice. —I am, Sir, &c., 
80 Coleman Strect, London, E.C, 2. 


See 


E. T. Harcraves. 





CONTINENTAL ENGULISII. 
(To rue Epitror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—In the catalogue of the Paris furniture store quoted hy 
“A Collector,” offering as a suite “ The sideboard, the 
herd’s food hag, &c.,”" the words “ shepherd’s food bag ”’ are 
meant for footstool—French, tabouret. The ludicrous man 
looked in the dictionary and saw tabouret (bot.) shepherd’s 
pouch (a plant). From shepherd’s pouch to shepherd’s food 
bar—il n’y a qu’un pas—un faur pas. 

Trusting you will credit me with great ingenuity.—I 
Sir, yours, &., GABRIELLE NIVERNOIS. 


sh p- 


am, 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps ‘‘ A Celleetor,” who a fortnight ago gave your 
readers two amusing examples of Continental English, has ecen 
some of the unofficial theatre programmes that can be bought 
in the streets of Paris. When Rameau’s Castor et Pollux was 
revived at the Opéra this year “L’Exact” Programme (Quo- 
tidien, as it is called, contained the following synopsis of the 
libretto :— 

“Castor and Pollux are sons of Leda and Jupiter. Castor 
was killed in fighting with Lyncée: his sweetheart Telaire, 


daughter of the Sun, weeps for him by his burial. Pollux 
comes: he killed Lyncée in order to revenge Castor. He is 


loved by Phebé, princess of Spart but he loves Telaire and t¢ lls 
her. YTelaire, faithful to Castor, will not hear him, praying 
him to obtain from his father Jupiter he will restore Castor to 
the life. Jupiter does not agree upon. Pollux goes down to the 
Hells in spite of the Devils excited by Phebé; he tells Castor 
the sorry of Telaire and beseeches him to return towards her 
and to give him his place in the Ilells. Jupiter, moved by this 
fraternal love, makes them immortal.” 

I need hardly call attention to the delicacy with which tho 
author touches upon the “sorry ” of Telaire. Rameau, who 
prided himself upon adapting words to music, and who is said 
to have declared on one occasion that he could set a Dutch 
gazette, would no doubt have made quite an excellent dramatic 
recitative of the foregoing, a Senta’s ballad, as it were, which 
would epitomize the whole opecra.—I am, Sir, &ec.. C. H. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence ” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the 
mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters 
to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 





publication. 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters. submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 
—— 
IMMORTALITY. 
When on the sluggish tide of time 
The immortal moment comes, 
Whose bugle-call thrills with a gleaming edge 
Flesh and all stuff of the material world, 
The soldier-soul, with that swift discipline = 
Wherewith keen life answers the heart’s desire, 
Leaps on the deed, as tiger leaps on fawn, 
As powder answers fire. 
Soul is the perfect athlete, running free 
Among the clear winds of reality ; 
For whom dim speculation and the thought 
That measured, weighed, and sought 
In worlds unreal those cloudy paradises 
And comfortable prizes 
For loveless rules obeyed, are less than nought. 
The eternal moment being his vital air, 
He cannot ask or care, 
Whether his burning act shall sow the seeds 
Of other life and deeds, 
Or if his being, ardent, pure, intact, 
Die on the summit of the immortal act. 
Martin ARMSTRONG. 


THE THEATRE. 


—_—_ 


A PUPPET SHOW. 

Mr. Garr Witxrsson's Puppet Show, which the curious may 
see for nothing at Messrs. Heal’s, is one of the most charming 
little theatrical performances that I have ever scen. It is both 
fresh and erudite. Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson have made all 
their puppets themselves. These represent, more or less, the 
traditional commedia del arte characters: Pimpinella, a kind 
of child’s version of Columbine; a clown, a Pantaloon, a nice 
apple-cheeked old lady, a Scotsman in a kilt and a swash- 
buckling bravo in a cloak and high boots, a negro and, chief 
of all, Harlequin. During a great part of the performance 
Mr. Wilkinson plays a mandolin in front and exchanges remarks 
with the children in the audience. At this he is an adept, 
never giving way to the bad manners of scoring off innocent 
questioners, 

There was not very much in the “book” of the plays 
on the day that I saw the show, but this was, I think, 
because there were some particularly small children in the 
audience whose one idea was to “see the toy men dance,” 
their sense, both of wonder and rhythm, being thus extra- 
ordinarily satisfied. There never was anything so agile as 
Harlequin. I think, indeed, the most sophisticated of us 
gave a little gasp of delight when he contrived his Transformation 
Scene, lighted his coloured wax candles with a taper that he 
held in his hand and conjured flowers out of empty green tubs, 
Nor were the children less delighted when the very professorial 
Pantaloon was barked at by the string of sausages or when the 
beautiful, gaudy, black slave wheeled him off in a wheelbarrow 
which he had made poor Pantaloon believe to be a taxi. 

In one of the episodes there is a sword fight of amazing 
realism between the swashbuckler and the Scotsman. The 
two very small children who went with me were much concerned, 
because they considered that the toy men were so much too 
wonderful to be allowed to hurt each other. They hardly dared 
breathe until, at the end, the combatants were reconciled. 

The performance lasts about three-quarters of an hour. 











Anyone who has a children’s party in view at which there 
are to be, besides sophisticated schoolboys, small, romantically 
minded children, could not do better than induce Mr. Wilkinson 
to give his show. 

The little theatre with its black and orange curtains is charm- 
ing, and Mr. Wilkinson’s simple patter and mandolin playing, 
and the technique of the “ wire pullers,” are perfect. I wonder 
if he ever contemplated adding fairy tale characters to his 
collection of fantoccini. I cannot help thinking that this 
would be an ideal way of presenting such tales as “ Beauty and 
the Beast,” “‘ Tomtit Tot,’ or “ The Three Bears.” 





THE LOVAT FRASER MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 


* Yet once more, oh, ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown with ivy never sere...” 


Pernars the most immediate thought of the visitor to the 
Leicester Galleries is this regret of Milton’s that Lycidas should 
have left no peer. 

Here are three rooms, full of work that is throbbingly alive, 
the result of Mr. Lovat Fraser’s less than three years of pro- 
ductivity. Everywhere is the note of promise. If we consider 
the dates of his designs and drawings, we find that they speak 
everywhere of development and of a mind and faculties pushing 
out on every side. Mr. Lovat Fraser leaves many followers 
and disciples, but he has only been able to lead them over a 
small part of the road which he was traversing. Any criticism 
that we may make of his work as it stands is at once answered 
by biographical facts. We have only to remember he was under 
thirty-one when he did such or such piece of work, and that 
from the age of twenty-four to twenty-seven he was in the Army. 
We may say here or there that M. Leon Bakst would have put 
more richness into this; Mr. Albert Rutherston would have 
drawn this better; here Mr. Gordon Craig would have gripped 
the stage coup d’eil more resolutely. But such comments 
would be not so much criticism as expressions of impatience. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser lacked only the ripening and strengthening 
which time was bringing. 

The general first impression at the Leicester Galleries 
his water-colours, designs for stage costumes and theatrical 
models and textiles are displayed—is one of freshness and gaiety. 
Everywhere there is brilliant colour and a fantastic exaggeration 
of notion married to as fantastic a realism. Everything is 
spontaneous and expresses an extraordinary capacity for enjoy- 
ment and gaiety. But when we look a little closer we shall 
find that all this is the flower of a deep-rooted spirit. Tho 
humour is not the humour of frivolity, but the kind laughter 
which is the final bloom that graces a reflective turn of mind 
when it is united with a sense of proportion. 

If we want evidence of seriousness we can turn to Nos. 75 
and 77, two beautiful designs for Greek dresses, one for Ulysses 
with a great plumed helmet and “a tragic dress” of purple and 
deep magenta. Or, if we take satire as evidence of reflection 





where 


| and a critical mind, there is the Mrs, Peachum (153), with 


whom we are familiar, at the Lyric; (71) Mrs. Malaprop, 
of The Rivals ; (113) “Clara and Young” and “ Lady Wish- 
forth’’ in Congreve’s Way of the World. 

Lately, Mr. Lovat Fraser had taken to highly imaginative 
work, for instance, the design for “‘ A Strange Shape” for the 
masque in The Tempest (173), or that for “ An African Fairy ” 
(176) from Mr. de la Mare’s Crossing. The latter shows a 


| wonderful negro warrior holding a spear and wearing a richly 


decorated, tasselled leopard skin, and with a fantastic head- 
dress of orange ostrich plumes. Or, again, there is the strange 
green Burmese figure of Klesh, from Lord Dunsany’s play (179). 

Directly we begin any attentive study of Mr. Lovat Fraser's 
work we begin to notice his curious power of symbolic suggestion, 
the result, I suppose, partly of his association with Mr. Gordon 
Craig. By his easy employment of this method he seems to 
me to justify the apparently rather anomalous position of the 
illustrator, the artist whose subject, down to the very feeling 
which it should evoke in the onlooker, is specified for him, 
But Mr. Lovat Fraser’s art always had a certain affinity with 
that of acting, in that it was so often an interpretative art. 
His sensibility was very great. He easily caught the half- 
expressed notion, the struggling thought, and at once put his 
own expressive vehicle at its service. He easily comprehended 
it and was ready almost affectionately to give it utterance. 
This quality is very well exemplified in his charming illustrations 
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to Nursery Rhymes (published by Messrs. Jack). We can see it 
reflected in the minds of children if we show them the book. 
Children are, of course, exceptionally sensitive to symbolism, 
and seem to react instinctively to this book, poring over it for 
very much longer than they do over most picture-books. 

‘The public should be most grateful to those who arranged 
the Leicester Galleries Exhibition, for enough of Mr. Lovat 
Fraser’s work has been collected to enable the younger men 
who will, we hope, be duly influenced to see something of 
every side of his achievements. And here there emerges one 
consolatory fact. There was something in Mr. Lovat Fraser's 
personality and in the obvious good humour and honest intention 
of his work which made it at once accepted. He seems to have 
been that phoenix, an artist without a grain of ill-temper and 
without enemies. Therefore nothing that he did give us is 
likely to be wasted, for in his case there was no prejudice and 
no opposition to meet, but only a willing receptivity. 





TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
New Oxrorp.—The League of Notions .. ee = 8.15—2.5 
(Charming to the eye, tolerable to the ear, negligible to 
the mind.] 
Prixces.—The Yeomen of the Guard ee es =8,15-—2.30 
Lrrrite.—London’s Grand Guignol oe o. 8.15—2.30 
| Horrors and Mr. Crawshay-Williams’ cynicism are a tonic 
after the cloying dose of sun and sweetness contributed 
by so many revues and musical comedics.} 
ScaLa.—Abraham Lincoin a - eo 8.0—2.90 
|Mr. Drinkwater’s thoroughly interesting play.] 
CINEMA. 
. . : , 8.15—2.15 
Empire THeatre.—Way Down Kast .. sunday, 730 p.m. 
{An American film on familiar dramatic lines, com- 


plete with betrayed heroine and baby, villain and 
hero. The blizzard and subsequent break-up cf the 
iec in the last scenes are very well worth secing, 
though the thrills of the rescue of the heroine are 
made less convincing by the hero wearing a huge 
bearskin coat as he leaps from ice floc to ice floe.} 








BOOKS. 


=e 
SUCCESS.* 

“Tt would be a base idolatry of practical life to require every 
man to succeed in it as far as he could, and to devote to it all his 
mind. The world certainly does not need it ; it pays well, and it 
will never lack good servants. But I own I think a man ought 
to be able to be a ‘ Philistine’ if he chooses; there is a sickly 
incompletencss about people too fine for the world and too nice 
to work their way in it.’—WaAtter BacEnHor. 


Lord BeaverRBROOK’s book on Success will not only cause 
genuine amusement to all lovers of irony, but will be found 
exceedingly good reading from many points of view. Its perfect 
eandour, or, at any rate, air of candour, is refreshing; and, 
though its author makes no attempt to assume the airs and 
graces of rhetoric or of literary finesse, the style shows great 
ability. Indeed, a subtle literary expert working on Buffon’s 
famous and much-disputed aphorism, “ the style is the man,” 
might almost undertake to reconstruct Lord Beaverbrook from 
his phraseology. Curiously enough, the book reminds the 
present writer of one of the parodies perpetrated at Oxford in 
the eighties of the style of Jowett’s worldly-wise advice to young 
men on their entry upon their careers. According to the legends 
of the time—no doubt generally quite apocryphal—the Master 
of Balliol was supposed to teach his favourite pupils the art 
of self-advancement, combined with a proper respect for the 
teachings of Religion and Morality. One of the parodies 
referred to Jowett’s worldly type of college sermon in the 
following terms :— 
*“ Thus thinking, we lived ever faster, 
Nor knew what to take or to leave, 


Till we heard the small voice of the Master 
In chapel, on Sunday, at eve. 


In a world full of sin and of sorrow, 
Of turmoil, confusion and strife, 
It is best on the whole to be moral, 
And lead a respectable life.” 
Jowett, of course, never said this or anything really like it ; but, 
all the same, it is quite a good “ quiz” of the attitude which 
he went so near adopting. If we transfer the scene from the 
intellectual, political and professional worlds to the commercial 
world, it is a very good representation of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
attitude in Success. Whether it is more than a pose we shall 


eh Success, By the ‘Right Hon, Lord Beaverbrook, — London ; Stanley Paul. 
its. Gd, . 








not attempt to decide. We have Scriptural authority, endorsed 
by Bacon, that the heart of the king is inscrutable. Stil] more 
inscrutable is the heart: of the millionaire, especially when he 
is also not merely a passive but an active newspaper proprietor, 
But we have no intention of looking Lord Beaverbrook’s 
gift horse, Success, in the mouth. We are quite prepared to 
accept it at its face value. It is not only capable, as we have 
said, of giving a good deal of entertainment, but may, indeed 
be distinctly useful to the ambitious youth whose ideal it is to 
make money and to make it quickly and in quantities. As 9 
getting-rich-quick ” proposition, Lord Beaverbrook’s Success 
unquestionably has its merits. We say this not ironically, but 
frankly, because there is nothing in the scheme recommended 
as useful for “ getting on ” which, if practised, would lead to any- 
thing but good conduct and sound commercial morality. To 
put it in a concrete form, no one could successfully sell a broken. 
down horse at a fair on the rules of conduct in business recom. 
mended by Lord Beaverbrook. Lord Beaverbrook has probably 
forgotten Whately’s addition to the famous proverb ‘ Honesty 
is the best policy.” At any rate, he bases his scheme of conduct 
on that proverb as it stands. Whately, it will be remembered, 
made the proverb run as follows: “ Honesty is the best policy, 
but he who is honest for that reason is not an honest man.” 
No doubt many people will regard Whately as too subtle, and 
we are half inclined to agree. No harm, we may be sure, will be 
done by a sturdy belief that it never pays to be dishonest. After 
all, might one not counter the great Victorian dialectician by 
pointing out that a man who begins his life by being honest 
on the ground that it is the best policy is more than likely to 
end with a devotion to honesty based on sounder and nobler 
reasons than those which, in fact, made him an honest man at 
first ? There is a good deal to be said for the plea that it is 
bad in morals, as in trade, to insist on “ Certificates of Origin.” 

Lord Beaverbrook, in the first chapter of his book, begins by 
asking the question, ““ What are the qualities which make for 
success ?*’ He answers them as follows :— 

“They are three: Judgment, Industry, and Health, and 
perhaps the greatest of these is judgment. These are the three 
pillars which hold up the fabric of success. But in using the 
word judgment one has said everything. In the affairs of the 
world it is the supreme quality. How many men have brilliant 
schemes and yet are quite unable to execute them, and through 
their very brilliancy stumble unawares upon ruin? Fer round 
judgment there cluster many hundred qualities, like the setting 
round a jewel: the capacity to read the hearts of men; to 
draw an inexhaustible fountain of wisdom from every particle 
of experience in the past, and turn the current of this knowledge 
into the dynamic action of the future. Genius goes to the 
heart of a matter like an arrow from a bow, but judgment is 
the quality which learns from the world what the world has to 
teach and then goes one better. Shelley had genius, but he 
would not have been a success in Wall Street—though the 
poet showed a flash of business knowledge in refusing to lend 
money to Byron. In the ultimate resort judgment is the 
power to assimilate knowledge and to use it. The opinions of 
men and the movement of markets are all so much material 
for the perfected instrument of the mind. But judgmenf 
may prove a sterile capacity if it is not accompanied by 
industry. The mill must have grist on which to work, and it is 
industry which pours in the grain.” 


Lord Beaverbrook goes on to the very practical point that 
health is the foundation both of judgment and industry and, 
therefore, of success, and says a great many shrewd things 
about health. Here, indeed, he gives practical proof that the 
Whig principle of following the dictates of moderation and of 
pushing nothing to extremes is as essential in Business as in 
Politics. For example, take the following :— 


“The future lies with the people who will take exercise and 
not too much exercise. Athleticism may be hopeless as a 
career, but as a drug it is invaluable. No ordinary man can 
hope to succeed who does not work his body in moderation. 
The danger of the athlete is to believe that in kicking a goal 
he has won the game of life. His object is no longer to be fit 
for work, but to be superfit for play. He secs the means and 
the end through an inverted telescope. The story books always 
tell us that the Rowing Blue finishes up es a High Court Judge. 
The truth is very different. The career of sport leads only to 
failure, satiety, or impotence. The hero of the playing fields 
becomes the dunce of the office. Other men go on playing till 
middle-age robs them of their physical powers. At the end 
the whole thing is revealed as vanity. Play tennis or golf once 
a day and you may be famous; play it three times a day and 
you will be in danger of being thought a professional—without 
the reward. ‘The pursuit of pleasure is equally ephemeral. 
Time and eXperience rob even amusement of its charm, and the 
night before is not worth next morning’s headache. Practical 
success alone makes early middle-age the most pleasurable 
period of a man’s career. What has been worked for in youth 
then comes to its fruition. It is true that brains alone ere 
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Never was there a moment more favourable for turning talent 
towards opportunity and opportunity into triumph than Great 
Britain now presents to the man or woman whom ambition 
stirs to make a success of life. The dominions of the British 
Empire abolished long ago the privileges which birth confers. 
No ee has been set there to prevent poverty rising to the heights 
of wealth and power, if the man were found equal to the task. 
The same development has taken place in Great Britain to-day. 
Men are no longer born into Cabinets; the ladder of education 
is rapidly reaching @ perfection which enables a man born in a 
cottage br a slum attaining the zenith of success and power. 
Theré stand the three attributes to be attained—Judgment, 
Industry, and Health. Judgment can be improved, industry 
can be acquired, health can be attained by those who will take 
the trouble. These are the three pillars on which we can build 
the golden pinnacle of success.” 

We cannot part with Lord Beaverbrook’s stimulating little 
book without giving him a salute for his chapter on ‘ Depres- 
sion.” It is full of sound Economic sense. After a very sensible, 
though necessarily somewhat conventional, summary of the 
inevitable alternation of boom and depression in Commerce, he 
says — 

“ But this change in the sequence from boom to depression is 

not an unmixed evil. Prosperity — extravagance in pro- 
duction. While the good times endure, there is no sufficient 
incentive either to economy or to invention. A concern which 
is selling goods at a high profit as fast as it can make them will 
not trouble to manage its affairs on strict economic lines. It is 
when the pinch begins to be felt that men will investigate with 
relentless zeal their whole method of production, will welcome 
every procedure which reduces cost, and seek for every new 
invention which promises an economy. Depression is the purge of 
business. The lean years abolish the adipose deposit of prosperity. 
The athlete is once more trained down fine for the battle. Men 
who realize these facts will not, therefore, grumble overmuch at 
bad times. They will, at least, have had the sense to sec that 
those times were bound to come, and have refused to believe 
that they had entered into a perpetual — of high prices. 
In this respect free will makes the individual superior to the 
alternations of the market. He, at least, is not compelled to be 
always either exalted or depressed. If he cannot be the master 
of the market, he is, at least, master of his own fate,” 
There is, we believe, a profound truth in this statement. It 
is only through periods of depression that we get real improve- 
ments and developments—new processes and new inventions in 
industry. A community which is too easily satisfied with its 
condition soon sinks into lethargy. Occasional depressions are 
what keep the body politic and the body of commerce in health. 
It is the “divine discontent’? which drives men on in every 
field of life. If they have not got that sense of divine discontent 
naturally, depression will soon give it tothem. This, indeed, is 
only another form of the old aphorism of the Political Economists 
that the great thing is to raise men’s standard of desire. To 
do so will make them work earnestly and resourcefully and get 
from them the maximum of output. Another facet of this great 
principle is the old saying that there is no better manure for a 
field than a high rent. A cynical Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might say that high taxation, if not carried to the point of total 
confiscation, is an excellent tonic. The more people are taxed, 
the harder they work at business, or at the loom, or at the lathe. 
Certainly the present writer has to admit that he has never 
worked harder than during the last two or three years, and that 
the spur is the need to mect the demands of the tax-collector. 

With this salute to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
compliments of the Income-tax and Super-tax season, and 
success to his Budget, we must take leave of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
useful contribution to the making of better times. 





LORD RHONDDA.* 
Lapy Ruonppa has produced a remarkable volume, but 
she might have made it much better if she had been a 
little less modest about her literary powers and had not 
thought it necessary to call in the aid of several outsiders. 
By doing so she has broken the artistic as well as biographical 
continuity of her work. 

Lady Rhondda may be without literary experience, but 
that is a very small matter compared with literary instinct. 
That instinct 
really interested in her subject and forgets to be conventional, 
no small amount of skill in the use of words. 


she 


she develops 


Moreover, she has a true sense of humour and a definite and 
keen appreciation of the drama of life. Add to this a real gift 

* D. A. Thomas, Viscount Rhondda. By His Daughter and Others. London: 
Longmans, [21s, net.} 








possesses, and with it, when she becomes | 


Romans called it. We see this power of mental portraiture, 
not merely in the long and exceedingly illuminating study 
of her father’s character, but in many of the thumbnail 
sketches in which she shows us his friends and acquaintances. 
Her portrait, too, of her mother, the Dowager Lady Rhondda, 
is extremely vivid, and, in this case, full of accidental 4s 
well as of conscious humour. 

The young Lady Rhondda is not singular in thinking that 
a mother, though a delightful person, is fundamentally 
incapable of comfort and does not understand what a comfort- 
able house and comfortable living mean. The younger 
generation always incline to think that of the older—unless 
they are ascetic revolutionaries and regard their parents as 
indulging in criminal luxury. They scorn what we esteem 
man’s happiest lot—perfect submission to the domestic powers 
—t.e., to a staff of old, skilled and sympathetic family servants. 
They deride our hot-water system as antiquated because they 
want violently hot baths at impossible hours—either very 
late at night or very early in the morning. No self-respecting 
hot-water system would give or should be expected to give 
an unlimited flow at 102° Fahr. out of canonical hours. They 
find: our armchairs uncomfortable, our sofas in the wrong 
places, and our meals timed for the wrong hours: They praise 
the new unpunctuality at the expense of the old. But we 
must not go any further down this side-path, tempting as 
it is, and even though we use it to illustrate indirectly Lady 
Rhondda’s sense of humour. 

A more legitimate example is the delightful story which 
she gives us of Lord Rhondda’s mother. His father, old 
Mr. Thomas, had a Puritan horror of waste. His wife, on 
the contrary, liked to “do” herself well [in every way imme- 
diately the family income was adequate. Her husband in his 
dislike of extravagance once went so far as to burn a new fur 
coat which Mrs. Thomas had bought without permission, and 
for which she had paid £60. Here is Lady Rhondda’s comment. 
“My grandmother, however, showed a very proper spirit on 
this occasion; she bought a new coat for £60, and told him 
she would go on buying till he stopped burning, which he did 
immediately.” That is an admirable story, and told with 
admirable spirit. It makes us think that the grand-daughter 
will go on knocking at the door of the House of Lords till 
“the frowning Peers” are compelled to let her in. We hope 
so, for it is utterly absurd to allow women members of tlie 
Commons, women jurors, and women Justices of the Peace, 
and not women members of the House of Lords. 

We have one other thing to say of Lady Rhondda’s share 
of this book. If, besides having the boldness to write the whole 
of the book herself, she had first read Bacon’s biographical 
masterpiece, The History of Henry VII., she might have made 
her study of Lord Rhondda’s character even better than it is— 
and it is already very good. Curiously enough, the Welsh 
coal king had many points in his character which rendered 
him not unlike the first Tudor sovereign. Besides, Bacon, 
whatever his own pedigree, had immense intellectual sympathy 
with the Celtic temperament. He exhibits its subtlety and 
idealism mixed with strong, practical sense. 

No doubt Henry VII. was a great deal more austere than 
Lord Rhondda, and he had not Lord Rhondda’s reticent 
lovability. All the same, we feel sure that Lord Rhondda, if he 
could have called up the great settler and combiner of England, 
would have found a man of fellow-feeling. Lord Rhondda 
pieced together coalfields and coalmines very much as Henry 
Tudor did kingdoms, principalities, provinces and parties. 
It is curious to note in this context that Lady Rhondda tells 
us that Lord Rhondda’s father had as one of his favourite 
sayings: ‘“‘ Money, like manure, does no good unless it is spread 
abroad.” That, of course, was said by Bacon. His expression, 
if we remember rightly, is ““ Money is like muck, no good unless 
it be spread,” 

We shall not attempt to draw a pic Lord 
Rhondda, but we want to point out one particular fact. He 
strikes us as being exactly what the men of the Elizabethan Age 


f 
ture of our own of 


called, without meaning thereby anything derogatory, “a politic 

man ”’—one who, although a man of action, is also a man of 

reflection, who studies men and things, one who understands his 

own character, who acts ¢ rather than on i 
| 


and above all who carefully thinks out a line of procedure 


yn reason tinct, 
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and does not trust to improvisation at the moment. Such 
a man is always in a certain sense willing to pose, or, at any rate, 
to set himself a particular part to play in the drama of business, 
of politics, or whatever he has on hand, and to act it. There are 
more men in the world who do this than is generally supposed, 
and most of these self-coached actors have, we venture to say 
here, Lord Rhondda’s trick of telling himself stories and imagin- 
ing himself the chief actor in the little dramas of his brain. 
He was a projector, and projected himself into his own projects, 
as, by the way, did Keats. This power of projection, after all, 
is only imagination carried a stago further. Does not Keats 
tell us that when he looks out of the window “I am the 
sparrow and pick up the crumbs” ? 

We hope that what we have said about the friends who have 
helped Lady Rhondda by contributing special chapters will 
not make people think that these short essays on particular 
points in the career of Lord Rhondda are bad per se. They are 
not. They are merely out of tone with the rest of the book. 
One of them, indeed, is a very remarkable piece of work from 
the literary point of view: that is the account of Lord Rhondda’s 
illness by Sir Thomas Horder. Sir Thomas portrays for us, 
without rhetoric or sentimentality, the drama of the sickroom. 
An illness nowadays is as much a work of art as was the formal 
attack of sappers and miners upon a fortress in the days of 
Louis XIV. 

We shall not say anything here as to the story of Lord 
Rhondda’s life. To most people it is already well known, or, 
if not, they can find it in the bock. Though he achieved a 
real and great success at the Food Control Office, and did there 
notable service to his country, the really interesting thing about 
Lord Rhondda was his personal character and his conduct of 
great business transactions. In the last resort he was a 
great dealer. To say this, however, is not to belittle him in 
any way. Dealing is essential to business, just as business is 
essential to life. A man who is a good buyer and a good seller 
not only makes a fortune for himself, but stimulates and vitalizes 
trade. 

One word more, the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ in which both 
the principal and the biographer were participants, is told with 
an impressive calm and reticence. Most people would have felt 
it impossible not to “feature” this great tragedy with many 
words, Not so Lady Rhondda. She writes as if to put on a 
lifebelt and remain in the water for many hours unconscious 
was an event of no great importance. And yet her very short 
story of how the ship was cast away is extremely telling and 
astonishingly vivid. 





STUDIES IN ADVERSITY AND CRIME.* 

Tue late Mr. H. B. Irving earned a reputation as a student of 
crime who had a flair for finding his way through voluminous 
evidence and a pretty gift of exposition. The last four studies 
he wrote are in the volume before us. We have headed this 
notice “Studies in adversity and crime” because the book 
displays men struggling against a calamitous weight of false 
evidence. One of the men was quite innocent, and if the 
others were not quite innocent they were probably guiltless of 
much that was charged against them. The first study deals 
with Adolf Beck ; the second with Lesurques, who was convicted 
of taking part in the affair of the Lyons mail in 1796 and was 
executed ; the third with La Ronciére, who was convicted of 
writing wild, degenerate and threatening letters to a young girl 
and of assaulting the same girl; and the fourth with Peter 
Vaux, the French republican schoolmaster, who became 
involved in the revolution of 1848 but was probably innocent 
of the arson on account of which he was deported to New 
Caledonia. Vaux was vindicated after his death, and in this 
respect his case was happier than that of Lesurques. La 
Ronciére, after his release from prison, led a useful and 
well-balanced life, hardly compatible with the ungovernable 
tendencies displayed by the author of the letters. 

We shall go into only one of these cases, that of Adolf Beck. 
We choose this because, though it is familiar, it is never likely 
to be outmatched in English law as a strange record of mis- 
fortune and coincidence. It is, moreover, a landmark in the 
history of our criminal trials, because shortly after it, and no 
doubt as a result of it, the Court of Criminal Appeal was estab- 
lished. The House of Atreus hardly endured a heavier yoke 
of penalties unwittingly incurred than had to be borne by the 
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unhappy Norwegian. Let us hope that whatever his feelings 
may have been in the end, when he was vindicated and when 
amends had been made to him, he did not throughout his years 
of mental torture think that the system of English just ice was 
quite so bad as his experiences made it appear. In any case, jt 
is a sobering thought that such tragic mistakes can be made 
in this country, where an accused person is surrounded by 
safeguards. 

One evening in December, 1895, Adolf Beck was standing at 
the street door of a house in Victoria Street, where he had a flat, 
looking for a newspaper boy. A woman who was passing 
suddenly came up to him and angrily asked what he had dono 
with her watch. Beck was indignant, but as she persisted in 
the charge of theft he, no doubt, did the right thing in saying 
that he would go with her to a police station to clear up the 
matter. The police were sufficiently impressed by the charge 
to detain Beck, and as they were on the look-out for a plausible 
impostor who had been making friends with women and then 
relieving them of their watches and other property, they no 
doubt had it in mind that Beck might be the man. 
the accuser Beck had become the accused. In the course of tho 
police inquiries he was confronted by several women who had 
been robbed by the plausible impostor, and nearly all of them 
declared that he was the man. Whether Beck really bore any 
resemblance or not to the swindler this was the first stroke of 
misfortune in the long series which was to fall upon him. 

In order to understand the next misfortune the reader must 
know that eighteen years before a swindler, whose real namo 
was John Smith, but who passed most often under the style 
of “ Lord Willoughby,” had been making friends with women in 
London and stealing their property. Smith had been con- 
victed and sentenced, but after he had served his term of im- 
prisonment and was released the distinguishing marks on his 
body had not been duly recorded for official use. These marks 
were, of course, known to those who had had charge of Smith, 
but as they had not been circulated for future identification 
there was, to say the least of it, a danger that a mistake might 
be made if it were sought to identify any other man with him. 
As it turned out, this very mistake was made. In the days of 
Smith’s operations, we may remark here, the finger-print 
system was not in use. Even the measurement system, which 
was fairly common, had not been applied to him. When Beck 
had been charged in the police court somebody reminded the 
police who were conducting the case of the operations of John 
Smith. The similarity of method between Smith’s swindles 
and those of the man who had recently been defrauding women 
was so extraordinarily strong that the police at once considered 
it highly probable that in Beck they had rediscovered John 
Smith or “Lord Willoughby.” Beck’s foreign accent was 
against such an identification, but the body marks, if that 
matter had been properly gone into, would have wholly disposed 
of it. Unfortunately, the coincidence between the two sets of 
swindles was reinforced by the opinion of a handwriting expert, 
who said that Beck’s writing was that of John Smith carefully 
disguised. Beck was identified in the police court by several 
more women as the man who had lately swindled them, and he 
was committed for trial at the Central Criminal Court. By 
another curious and most unfortunate coincidence the frauds 
on women in London had ceased from the time of his arrest. 
“It’s evident,” said the onlookers, “that the police have got 
the right man.” 

At the Central Criminal Court a further misfortune befell Beck. 
He was tried without reference to the belief of the prosecution 
that he was really John Smith. If the question of this identi- 
fication had been raised he could probably have proved that he 
was in South America when Smith was operating eightecn 
years before. In March, 1896, when Beck was tried, it was still 
impossible for a prisoner to go into the box to give evidence. 
He might have done much by his answers to bring up the matter 
of John Smith. As it was, the whole question of his identification 
with that man was ruled out by the judge, and the witness who 
had known him in South America could not even be called. 
Beck was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude, and when 
he entered the prison he was given the marks which had belonged 
to John Smith. For all practical purposes, indeed, he was now 
John Smith. 

The petitions which he continually sent to the Home Office 
during his imprisonment, if a little grotesque in their broken 
English, were truly tragic. After a time, as a result of these 
petitions, inquiries were made into the body marks of Beck, 
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It then appeared, indeed, that he was not John Smith at all. 
But what difference did that make? Had he not been con- 
victed on the evidence of a large number of women of having 
robbed them in a peculiarly heartless fashion ? The identi- 
fication with Smith was a mere incident. So the Home Office 
refused petition after petition and Beck, losing all faith in 
justice, began to suspect that he was really the victim of what 
he oddly called a “‘ monster complot.” He even suspected the 
solicitor who had worked unflaggingly in his cause. One 
wonders that the officials of the Home Office were not given 
pause by the fact that several police officers had identified Beck 
with Smith and that the identification had now quite broken 
down, for if the police were mistaken why not also, and much 
more, ? Further than that, the opinion of the 
handwriting expert had quite broken down too, since Beck 
was not Smith. Beck himself, in one of his pitiful petitions, 
had the sagacity to fasten on that last point himself. 

The Beck case brought into considerable contempt the whole 
science of graphology. We commend the judge who said 
afterwards that the only handwriting experts should be the 
jury. No doubt that general rule is capable of a little quali- 
fication. For instance, where the writing of one person has 
been imitated by another, an examination by microscope will 
show faltering movements instead of the confidence of a man 
writing in his own hand, and all such things can be presented 
plainly by photographic enlargement. But even then the 
jury should be the only “ experts”’ to give a final opinion. 

Beck served five years of his sentence before he was released 
on licence. But even then—more misfortune! Just as the 
on women had ceased after his arrest so they began 
Stranger still, it was ‘* Lord 
Even the shattered identi- 


the women 


swindles 
again now that he was released! 
Willoughby ” who at work. 
fication seemed to piece itself together again. Beck was 
rearrested. Several women, as before, identified him. When he 
appeared in the police court he was actually charged as John 
Smith. For the Treasury, at all events, this identification had 
never been shattered! He was again committed for trial. 

At the trial Mr. Justice Grantham was much oppressed by the 
extraordinary number of contradictions and doubts which had 
gathered round the personality of Beck. He postponed deliver- 
ing sentence, and between the end of the trial and the day 
appointed for delivering sentence the real “‘ Lord Willoughby,” 
alias John Smith, was arrested full in a fresh career of swindling. 
After that events moved rapidly. Of five women who had 
identitied Beck at the second trial, three now identified Smith 
as the man who had defrauded them; the two other women 
Of the women who had identified Beck 
She was shown a large 


was 


had gone abroad. 
in 1896, only one could be traced. 
number of photographs and she immediately picked out Smith 
as the man who had swindled her. The handwriting expert 
Smith confessed to having committed 
the thefts with which Beck had been charged. Beck was given 
a free pardon and received £5,000 as compensation. He died 
of pleurisy in the Middlesex Hospital in December, 1909. 


withdrew his opinion. 





THE LEIPZIG TRIALS.* 
Tre highest German tribunal last summer tried six German 
soldiers and sailors accused of atrocious cruelty to British 
soldiers and sailors during the War ; it found five of them guilty 
and condemned them to short terms of imprisonment. These 
Leipzig trials were loudly denounced in some quarters as a mere 
travesty of justice, because the sentences were absurdly inade- 
quate. We ventured to point out that the trials were significant 
because of the convictions. German judges had condemned 
five German soldiers and sailors for breaches of the ordinary 
That seemed to us a new and 
memorable fact, which suggested that Germany was beginning 
to repent of the barbarities of her old military code. We are 
glad to find that our view of the case is elaborated and rein- 
forced in a very able book on the trials by Mr. Claud Mullins, 
He acted as interpreter to the British Mission at Leipzig, and his 
narrative of the proceedings and his comments are clear, judicious 
and enlightening. Mr. Mullins holds no brief for the Germans, 
but, like a true Englishman, he desires to be scrupulously fair 
to them, and to show what the trials meant to the German public. 
When all the circumstances are taken into account, and especially 
what seems to us the absurd deference paid by German civilians 
to anyone in uniform, with the still more ridiculous idea of a 


laws of war and of humanity. 
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German soldier’s “ honour,’’ we are bound to conclude with Mr. 
Mullins that the apparently trivial punishments inflicted on the 
convicted men will have a considerable moral effect in Germany. 

Mr. Mullins explains that the British Government put forward 
only six test cases, in which the evidence seemed overwhelm- 
ing, and that we left the German legal authorities to deal with 
these cases in their own way. The German procedure is, from 
an English standpoint, most unsatisfactory, as the judge may 
call only such witnesses as he desires to hear and there is no 
effective cross-examination. German lawyers are, indeed, still 
in the mediaeval stage of their evolution. But Mr. Mullins 
thinks that the presiding judge, Dr. Schmidt, honestly strove to 
elicit the truth and that he treated the British witnesses fairly. 
Dr. Schmidt had to administer the German Code, and therefore 
was compelled to make full allowance for culprits who could 
plead that they had obeyed orders, however brutal ; furthermore, 
he had to take cognizance of what we should regard as trifles— 
calling a prisoner “* Pig dog ’’—while overlooking serious offences. 
Yet with all these limitations Dr. Schmidt and his colleagues 
were constrained to convict five of the six accused, although the 
German military and naval justified their 
abominable crimes, while counsel for the defence made patriotis 
harangues in the familiar style to exercise moral pressure on 
the court. It is worth while to recall the cases. 
Heynen, charged with gross cruelty to British prisoners at 
coal mine in Westphalia in 1915, was sent to gaol for ten months. 
Captain Miiller, who had caused the death of many British 
soldiers in a foul prison camp at Flavy-le-Martel in 1918, was 
sent to gaol for six months. Private Neumann, for brutality 
to British prisoners at Pommerensdorf in 1917, was sentenced 
to six menths’ imprisonment. Captain Neumann, who sank 
the hospital ship ‘Dover Castie’ in the Mediterranean, was 
acquitted because he had acted under orders from the German 
Admiralty. Lieutenants Dithmar and Boldt, who with their 
superior, Commander Patzig, of ‘U 86,’ had torpedoed the 
hospital ship ‘ Llandovery Castle’ and then destroyed all but 
one of the lifeboats, full of nurses, sick men and sailors, by 
gunfire and ramming, were sent to gaol for four years, on the 
ground that “the killing of defenceless shipwrecked people is 
an act in the highest degree contrary to ethical principles.” 
Boldt has since escaped—perhaps with the connivance of his 
gaolers. Seven Belgian and French cases were also tried, but 
only one of these resulted in a conviction. 

Mr. Mullins admits that from a purely legal standpoint the 
trials achieved little. There was no recognized international 
code by which to try the culprits. The German’s respect for 
the orders of a superior was fundamentally opposed to our ideas. 
Even the sinking of a hospital ship—an act of which naked 
savages would be ashamed—proved not to be an effence in the 
eyes of German judges if it had been ordered from Berlin. 
But Mr, Mullins is surely right in contending that from the 
political and moral standpoint the trials marked a distinct 
advance. They “established the principle that individual 
atrocities committed during a war may be punished when the 
war is over.” Again, “the Germans who were condemned at 
Leipzig were really paying the penalty for the spirit of barbarism 
which had been so assiduously taught in Germany before the 
War.” The fact that German soldiers and sailors were sent to 
gaol as ordinary criminals—not to a fortress as heroes—by a 
civilian court marked a new era for Germany. The German 
Government had systematically practised atrocities in the hope 
of winning the War, and that evil system was implicitly condemned 
at Leipzig by the German Supreme Court. Mr. Mullins maintains 
that it was infinitely more important to get the German judges, 
trying these cases after their own fashion, to convict the five 
men than for us to try the accused before a British court and 
give them less inadequate punishment than they received. 
The real object was not to exact vengeance for the past, but to 
issue a warning for the future. The six accused, with many 
other ruffians of the same type, ought no doubt to have been 
tried by court-martial and shot, but in that case the lesson of 
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the Leipzig trials would have been lost. 

CICERO AND PSYCHICS.* 
Tur De Divinatione of Cicero is too little read. It is even, it 
For the author of a new American 





appears, too little edited. 
edition of the First Book says that practically no modern 


commentary on it exists. It is a thousand pities that any of 
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Cicero’s work should be neglected, for he is one of the educators 
of modern Europe, and through the dark centuries his books 
kept reason alive in a world which hardly knew the use of it. 
Till the Renaissance he was our best interpreter of Greece, as 
he is now our best interpreter of Rome. His essay on 
“ Divination ” is full of light on the ways of thinking of the 
Ancient World. In these days it would have been published 
in the “ Proceedings” of the Society for Psychical Research, 
of which its author would have been a member. Indeed, it 
contains tales of telepathic communications which are strangely 
reminiscent of Myers and Gurney. But there is a difference, 
and a profound one, for Cicero, though he wrote as a rationalist 
and reproduced the work of rationalists, wrote before the days 
of the “scientific spirit” as we know it. The ghost stories 
in the De Divinatione are discussed in the light of their ante- 
cedent probability and not of the evidence for their truth. 
We sometimes forget how new the demand for “scientific ” 
evidence is. Cicero’s attitude to communication with another 
world is interesting for the further reason that Divination 
proper had become a political business by his time, and Cicero 
was a politician. Only fifteen years before he wrote this book 
Julius Caesar had been Consul, having for golleague one Bibulus, 
who disapproved of all he did. Bibulus shut himself up for his 
year of office in his own house, and on every day on which Caesar 
was to pass a measure he sent out to announce an omen 
which forbade public business on that day. Caesar put through 
his business undeterred, and the wits said that the Consuls for 
that year were Julius and Caesar, but theoretically all his measures 
were invalidated by those omens and could be held void after 
his death. It was, indeed, time that someone should ask, as 
Cicero asks, whether it was right to be enslaved thus to “ old 
wives’ tales ’—anili superstitione obligemur. 

This American edition of the De Divinatione, Book One (the 
Second Book is promised), is a large and learned one. The notes, 
which deal almost entirely with the subject-matter, occupy about 
ten times as much space as the text, and are filled with innumer- 
able references and quotations. The word aquilae alone provokes 
a list of over thirty references to writers ancient and modern, 
mostly authorities on folk-lore, and such lists are common 
throughout the book. The whole commentary is a monument 
of erudition, and no one henceforward who intends to study the 
De Divinatione will wish to be without this beautifully printed 
and elaborate edition. American and English scholarship 
do not always agree upon the relative importance of different 
subjects for inquiry, but that only gives American work an 
added interest for us, and the use by Mr. Pease of formidable 
polysyllables like inconcinnity,as well as of such technical terms 
as impetrative and alectryonomancy, takes nothing from the use- 
fulness of the book and adds a not unpleasant transatlantic 
flavour to the style. R. 





MR. DRINKWATER’S “ OLIVER CROMWELL,”* 
Mr. DriInkwaTer’s new play opens in about the year 1639 
in Cromwell’s house at Ely, and we are at once introduced 
to one of the most attractive characters in the piece—old 
Mrs. Cromwell, Oliver’s mother, a sardonic, sharp-tongued 
old lady who reads Herrick and Herbert. Here is also 
Elizabeth Cromwell, Oliver’s wife, a pleasant, more or less 
colourless woman, and Bridget Cromwell, who, with Ireton, 
provides the slight love interest in the piece. Later come 
Hampden, Ireton, Cromwell himself, and the farm hands. 
The scene closes with the introduction of a character called 
Seth Tanner—a pleasant, handsome young labourer with a 
sweet singing voice, and the reader is well launched into the 
story. In the next scene we have the Commons in session 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel and some not ineffective oratory upon 
the Grand Remonstrance, in which Cromwell and his party 
make it clear that they are willing to risk the accusation of 
personal hostility to King Charles if he does not mend his 
ways. Upon the House dividing, the Remonstrance is passed. 
“There is a wide disturbance,’ and the Speaker breaks up 
the session by leaving his chair and the House :— 

““CroMWELL (To Hampden): It is the beginning. 
Hamrpen : It may mean terror in this land.” 
The issue between Liberty and Star Chamber government is 
here cunningly illustrated. It emerges that the young 
workman eth of the previous act has been arrested by the 
Star Chamber for sedition. Bridget and the boy’s old father 
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come up to try to find out what has happened to him. They 
question an officer. Cromwell asks if he has heard any Star 
Chamber news these days :— 

“ Bassett: Jollyboy wasone. That’s an anyhow name fora 
man now, isn’t it? Lupton there was, too. He was cropped 
both ears—said a bishop was a man. That was blasphemous, 
And a fellow about ship money. That was savage. Tanner his 
name was, 

Amos: Yes—but not Seth—it wasn’t Seth Tanner ? 

Bassett: Tanner was all I heard. 

Amos: It wouldn’t be Seth. 

Bripcet: What did they do to him ? 

Bassett: It’s not proper hearing for your sort. 
let him go. 

CroMWELL: What was it? The girl has heart enough. 

Bassett: Both thumbs, both ears, the tongue, and a T on 
the forehead.” 

When the next scene opens the Civil War is launched. Old 
Mrs. Cromwell and Bridget receive news of Edgehill, and 
Ireton asks Bridget to marry him. Scene IV. is one of the most 
effective scenes of the play. It opens at dawn on the day of 
Naseby. Fairfax and Ireton are holding a council of war, 
and wonder why Cromwell does not come. It is not till 
Scene VI. that we are introduced to Charles, when Cromwell, 
friendly and respectful, suddenly finds proof of the king’s 
double-dealing in the matter of the Scottish envoys and learns 
how willing he is to provoke civil war again. From the stage 
point of view the matter of the king’s execution is most 
ingeniously managed. It is by the usual device of the characters 
on the stage watching a procession from the windows, but 
Mr. Drinkwater has used the method with unusual skill. The 
last scene shows Cromwell, installed as Protector, praying at 
his mother’s bedside. 

This scanty outline will give the reader some idea of the 
play’s merits. Its defects are a certain monotony and a 
certain flatness of treatment. For instance, nearly every scene 
ends with a prayer or hymn; yet Cromwell is never shown 
“wrestling with the Lord.” Mr. Drinkwater has left out 
all the fierceness and the fervour. He course, 
committed the vulgar error of regarding Cromwell as an 
illiterate boor; he shows him as a cultivated gentleman, a 
man of integrity, “very pitiful to sufferers.” He was all 
this, but he was a good many other things too. He had, 
for instance, certain qualities that stamped him as a man of 
his epoch. These made him able to impose his will upon men 
of his own generation. Some of these were qualities which 
to us in this age may seem strange or even repulsive. But, 
if we even in a measure approve the work he did, we must 
not wish him without them, for deprived of them he could 
never have carried his work through. He was a man of 
integrity, but it was a fierce, burning integrity. He was 
“zealous for the Lord.” His was a tortured and tormented 
spirit that achieved only now and then the sweetness and 
tranquillity which he longed for, and which Mr. Drinkwater 
shows us as his prevailing mood. Where, too, is the withering 
irony with which he now and then flattened out pompous 
and foolish opponents ? “I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, 
think it possible that you may be mistaken.” Above all, 
Cromwell was naturally a man of action. Long before political 
abuses caught his mind his active spirit drove him up and 
down the country evangelizing. Mr. Drinkwater’s Cromwell 
would have stayed at home. Cromwell tormented himself 
upon minute questions of doctrine, he suffered agonies from 
loss of faith, tore his flesh on pin-points of dogma. Mr. 
Drinkwater’s Cromwell, bland and reasonable, would not have 
worn out his spirit over such things. But let us not repine; 
let us take the good with the bad. Here is a play which avoids 
gross errors, which deals with great characters in a simple 
and dignified spirit, which will send us back to our books with 
renewed pleasure, but which will also keep us attentive in 
the theatre. Moreover, the prose in which it is written is 
beautiful. Mr. Drinkwater has fully grasped the first principle 
of writing “ historic ” dialogue, i.e., of using only words common 
both to the readers’ and the subject’s epoch, It is querulous 
to demand perfection when we are offered so finely conceived 
and so well made a piece of work, TARN. 


But they 


has not, of 





LIGHT ARTICLES ONLY. * 
One of the most agreeable statements that we find in Mr. A. P. 
Herbert’s Light Articles Only is one in five words—that the 
author has “a new novel in preparation.” Mr. Herbert is 
“© Light Articles Only. By A. P, Herbert. London: Methuen, (0s. net.) 
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surely one of the best of modern humorists. His humanity 
and scholarship flutter on the wings of a most fantastic 
invention. He is, like Mr. Chesterton, in the direct line of 
English humour, a humour which always has in it an element 
of the wildness of the fairy-tale and which is made more strange 
by its apparent dealing with everyday affairs, One of the 
most delightful studies in the present volume is the one entitled 
“The Mystery of the Apple-pie Beds.” ‘“ The Grasshopper,” 
“The Criminal Type ” and “ The Autobiography of a Shocker ” 
also have the romantic element strongly developed in them. 
The most brilliant thing in the book, however, is certainly 
the parody of the Abbey Theatre School of Drama, called “ The 
Book of Jonah,”’ while ‘‘ The Art of Drawing” (at Committees) is 
noless delightful than when it appeared in Land and Water. There 
is only one cruel article in the whole book, and that is the one 
entitled “‘ Wrong Numbers.” Mr. Herbert says he has invented a 
new telephone game, “ thoroughly discreditable and anti-social.” 
It has become clear that his telephone numberis the only one that 
the operators know. Strangers are constantly being introduced 
to him in error on the telephone, but he has become hardened, 
He no longer murmurs, “‘ Wrong number, I am afraid.” He 
has hit upon the demoniacal device of pretending that it is 
the right number. “I lead my fellow-victim on into a morass 
of mystification ; I worm out his precious secrets; I waste his 
precious time.” Say that a lady’s voice asks, “‘ Is that the Midland 
Railway ?” Mr. Herbert answers with a polite inquiry as to 
which department she requires. The lady says it is about 
Mr. Herbert obsequiously says he will put her through 
to the Goods and Transit Department, and is duly thanked. 
Mr. Herbert takes a stroli round the garden and now speaks 


ergs. 


saying, “‘ Motor-vans and Haulage 


“in a gruff, railway voice,” 
Department.” The lady begins, ‘“‘ An egg-box——,” but Mr. 
Herbert tells her that she requires the Goods and Transit Depart- 
ment, is again thanked, again goes into the garden, puts in 
some more cuttings, end returns to say very suddenly, ‘‘ The 
4.55 to Bunby Major is suspended.” The voice apologetically 
repeats that it wants to talk about some eggs. Mr. Herbert 
(horrified), “‘ Some legs.”” The patient voice spells it and this 
time is allowed to get so far as to explain that an egg box was 
despatched from Hitchin by a friend on the 21st, to be followed 
up sharply by Mr. Herbert with, “‘ What name, madam ?” 
The Voice: ‘“‘ Major Bludyer.”” Then in quite a new voice 
Mr. Herbert asks if he was one of the Buckinghamshire Bludyers. 
The Voice: “ Hullo! ... Hullo! It was despatched on 
Mr. Herbert must know if it is the Major Bludyer—“ that 
well-grown old boy.” The voice is getting fainter, and Mr. 
Herbert puts it out of its misery by saying how glad he is to 
have had this little talk and asking to be remembered to old 
Bludyer. 

The same sort of fiendish game is played with the business 
man who wants to settle the agenda for a meeting of directors, 
with a lady who wants seats at the Paragon Theatre for 
Thursday, and with the man who wants to speak to the Prime 
Minister’s private secretary. Tho last, having excited Mr. 
Herbert’s disapprobation, is left holding the line to infinity. 








CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT.* 
Att those who have tasted the joys of camping will delight 
in this book. By camping we do not, of course, mean 
tours in wild country, organized with elaboration, personally 
conducted and staffed with experts. It is not for such 
parties that our author writes, but for those who enjoy the 
life of the backwoods and the turning of natural resources 
to account. The uninitiated believe that camping is of 
necessity squalid and uncomfortable, but only the ignorant 
make it so. Mr. Kephart’s book is in two parts, but in the 
present edition both are included in one volume. He begins 
with camping, and under this head come tents, bedding, food 
and clothes. The section dealing with tents is particularly 
valuable, as a number of different patterns are described 
and plans and dimensions given so that they oan be made from 
the specifications in the book; and the different methods of 
erecting tents and keeping them secure in wind are fully gone 
into. The English reader will not need the chapter on camp 
pests, and will bless his native land for not providing him with 
es, scorpions, chiggers and skunks, The part of the book 
voted to woodcraft is equally interesting, particularly the 
chapters on axemanship, path-finding and knots. Of course, 








* Cc 


nping and “Woodcraft. By Horace Kepharé, Londofi; Macmillan. 





there is a good deal that is not applicable to England, and 
many plants, trees and animals are mentioned which are not 
known here; all the same, the book is an invaluable one to 
those who love living in the open. 





EUROPEAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Proressor R. A. 8. Macatister, of Dublin, who has done much 
for the study of early Palestine, has now published the first 
volume of A Tezt-book of European Archaeology (Cambridge 
University Press, 50s. net), which promises to be of the greatest 
possible value to all who are interested in “ pre-history.” It is 
planned on a much larger scale than Mr. Burkitt’s excellent book 
which we noticed recently. The first volume, of six hundred 
closely printed pages, is devoted to the Palaeolithic period, 
and three more volumes are to deal respectively with the Neo- 
lithic and Early Bronze Ages, the Late Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages, and the Late Iron Age. Professor Macalister, after a 
short and suggestive introduction, discusses the geological, 
palaeontological and anthropological prolegomena, devotes a 
chapter to earliest man in Europe and then works systematically 
through the Old Stone Age. He has a long and fascinating 
chapter on “ The Psychology of Upper Palaeolithic Man,” treat- 
ing of the cave-art and accepting with reservations the theory, 
so admirably advocated by Mr. Burkitt, that the cave-drawings 
were essentially magical in intention. The author then deals 
with the Mesolithic period—the transition to the New Stone Age 
—and concludes with a lucid summary of his views. 
Macalister wears his learning lightly and enlivens his treatise 
with many witty asides. He does not believe that the so-called 
“eoliths”? were the work of man, and he makes fun of the 
enthusiastic “ eolithists’’ whose theories, it must be confessed, 
vary widely. No human remains have yet been found in 
Tertiary deposits; the author infers that the “ eoliths” of that 
age must be natural productions, due to pressure or to move- 
ments of the soil. The modern “ eolithists”’ like Mr. Reid Moir 
will not, however, be silenced, and it must be said that these 
lively controversies about primitive man tend on the whole 
to advance knowledge. The author thinks that the Aurig- 
nacians, the relatively cultured people who spread over Europe 
in the later part of the Old Stone Age, came from Central Africa, 
driven thence, perhaps, by the pressure of the negro races. He 
suggests that from Central Africa three swarms went out, to 
Spain and Central Europe, to Egypt and to Arabia. Ex Africa 
semper quid novi. The hypothesis is fascinating and may be 
supported by a good deal of evidence. Professor Macalister’s 
book is superbly illustrated with some two hundred photographs 
and drawings. 


Professor 





GENERAL JAMES MURRAY. 
WHEN Wolfe fell on the Heights of Abraham and Quebec sur- 
rendered, General James Murray was appointed Governor of 
the city and left to defend it through the winter of 1759-60 till 
Amherst could advance upon Montreal and complete the con- 
quest of Canada. Major-General R, H. Mahon, a descendant 
of Murray’s, has written a highly interesting Life of General 
the Hon. James Murray (Murray, 21s. net), in which he reminds 
us that Wolfe's untimely death left much to be done, and in 
which, moreover, he examines in detail the mysterious occur- 
rences leading up to Wolfe’s victory. Why did Wolfe suddenly 
change his ee on September 10th, 1759—three days before 
the battle—and decide to land just above Quebec instead of 
landing much further up the river? Why were the British troops 
almost unopposed at the Anse au Foulon, although it was a 
good landing-place with a fair road up to the plateau? Why 
was the Regiment of Guienne retained in camp when Monttalm, 
the day before the battle, had ordered it to take post on the 
Heights of Abraham? Why did the French guards along the 
river bank let the British expeditionary force pass undisturbed, 
assuming that the boats were a French convoy ? How did the 
British officers on landing know the password which deceived 
the sentries? Why did Bougainville, who with a thousand 
men was stationed a few miles further up the river, fail to 
march towards Quebec and attack Wolfe’s small army in the 
rear? General Mahon’s main conclusion is that there was 
treachery on the part of some of Governor Vaudreuil’s assistants, 
though he does not attempt to show how they benefited by 
such a foul deed. Tho author does full justice to Murray’s 
courage and determination in holding Quebec through a severe 





winter against greatly superior forces, Murray fought an 
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unsuccessful action with the besiegers on the plateau on April 28th, 
1760, but, though beaten, he was less discouraged than his 
adversary and he kept his flag flying till the relief ships appeared 
two or three weeks later. After the surrender of Montreal 
Murray acted as Governor for five years, till he was succeeded 
by Carleton. He seems to have dealt fairly by the Canadians 
and, partly for that reason, was recalled by the Rockingham 
Ministry, who were not such wise and high-souled patriots as 
Burke’s eloquence would lead us to believe. Murray's last 
exploit was to defend Minorca with a small garrison against a 
large Spanish army in 1780-82, surrendering only when an 
epidemic of scurvy had stricken all but a hundred of his men. 
He was tried by court-martial and reprimanded, because his 
second in command, Sir William Draper—the former opponent 
of Junius—had quarrelled with him and used his political 
influence to Murray’s detriment. General Mahon is a spirited 
writer and his book is well worth reading. 





WAR AND NATIONAL FINANCE. 


Mr. R. H. Branp, who is at once a trained economist and a 
practical banker, has reprinted from the Round Table twelve of 
the excellent articles which he has contributed to that quarterly 
since 1912 on War and National Finance (Arnold: 15s. net). 
The first article, of March, 1912, on ‘“‘ Lombard Street and War,” 
discussed with admirable prescience the probable effect of war 
on the delicate mechanism of world-finance which has its nerve- 
centre in London. The next article, of September, 1914, 
described the actual results of the catastrophe, which affected 
every trade in every country, and the measures taken to avert a 
general destruction of credit and a cessation of commerce. In 
the following articles we see how the financial problem developed 
and changed during the War and since the Armistice. Few people 
realized at the time the highly critical position of our finances 
in August, 1916, when Mr. Brand and Mr. Perry, as members 
of the Imperial Munitions Board of Canada, felt it their duty to 
warn the Government that they were undertaking heavier 
obligations to America than they could meet :— 

“Wo predicted, as will be seen, that a crisis would occur some 
time between June and December, 1917. It did actually ripen 
earlier. At the very moment that the United States came into 
the War the British Government, with commitments in the 
United States running into hundreds of millions of pounds, was 
at the end of its tether. It had no means whatever of meeting 
them. Between that date and the Armistico it borrowed from 
the American Government to pay for ‘absolute necessities of 
life and warfare ’ not far short of £1,000,000,000, while the other 
Allies borrowed roughly another £1,000,000,000. If we could 
picture to our imaginations what these figures meant, when 
translated into munitions of war, food, ships and so on, we 
should begin to realize what would have been the effect on our 
operations of going without them—as well as without American 
naval and military co-operation itself. Regarded from this 
aspect alone, the unlimited submarine warfare of the Germans 
was one of the most colossal mistakes in history. The financial 
blockade, which circumstances would have imposed on us, 
would have been more effective, by itself, than was the submarine 
blockade after the United States had come in.” 


The main causes of this crisis were the reckless expenditure of 
the British Government in America and the reluctance of the 
American capitalist to invest in foreign securities. Mr. Brand’s 
significant comments on the outcome, had not America come into 
the War, deserve attention. His articles on the question of 
reparation, on the need for thrift and hard work and on the folly 
of strikes, are admirable. If Labour leaders did not suppose 
themselves to be omniscient, we should recommend them to 
read the book attentively. Other people at any rate may profit 
by Mr. Brand's wise and temperate advice. 





CAROLS. 


Dr. Parcs has written a very delightful little book on Carols, 
Their Origin, Music, and Connection with Mystery-Plays. (Rout- 
ledge. 6s. net.) The first carol, presumably, was sung at the 
Christmas eréche of St. Francis, in Grecia, near Assisi. For a 
time the carol had its place as an interlude between the scenes of 
Mystery plays, and in this réle became so popular that the 
players were frequently mobbed, as at Chester, because the 
audience did not get as many carols as it wanted. This popu- 
larity eventually caused the carol to be detached from its place 
in the Mysteries, and in the fifteenth century it was commonly 
sung alone. Dr. Phillips gives his readers many interesting old 


carols. The following we quote because it is a quaint example 





a 
of the Poetical Salad which not long ago was the subject of an 
article in these columns :— 

* Now make we joy in this feast, 
In quo Christus natus est. 
A Patre Unigenitus 
Through a maid is come to us. 
Sing we of Him and say, Welcome, 
Veni, Redemptor gentium. 
O lux beata Trinitas, 
That lay between an ox and ass. 
Beside His mother maiden free, 
Gloria Tibi Domine.”’ 

There are several other couplets with this effective rhyming 
of Latin and English lines. It is curious that few good carols 
were written by the Elizabethans, whose attempts were pastoral 
and hymn-like, and lacked the fervour of earlier times, Dr. 
Phillips deserves the gratitude of his readers for including a 
number of little known tunes, such as the Coventry carol, 
“ Orientus Partibus.” A good carol tune has a character of 
its own. Many of the old ones, of course, were merely folk. 
songs and popular dances fitted to religious words and used 
in other seasons of the year for secular purposes. The woodcuts 
with which this book is illustrated well recapture the atmosphere 
of the subject. 





THE “HANDY VOLUME” ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

To praise the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
would be superfluous. It is a literary institution of which 
the English-speaking peoples may be proud. We have used 
it daily for ten years, and we have never found it inaccurate 
or inadequate for any matters that were known up to 1910, 
It is incomparably the best and most complete encyclopaedia 
ever published in any language, and is a triumph at once of 
international scholarship and of American and British enter- 
prise and organizing power. We are glad, therefore, to see a 
“handy volume” reprint of the familiar work in twenty-nine 
volumes, including the index, which can be sold at a lower 
price. The new form is a broad octavo, about three-quarters 
of the height of the older quarto. American ‘“ India paper,” 
commendably tough and opaque, is used. Each volume is 
reproduced exactly, with one or two exceptions, page for page 
and line by line, including all the excellent maps and illus- 
trations. The reprint is, we take it, a photographic facsimile 
on a reduced scale, and it does credit to the Chicago printers, 
The one and only criticism that can be made is that the type, 
as reduced, is very small, resembling that of the miniature 
Prayer Book, which is a trial to older eyes in the dim religious 
light of most churches. We are bound to add, however, that 
the small type is clear and that we ourselves find it more 
legible than, say, the type used in some of the cheap reprints 
of classics which used to be published in the good old days, 
or, to give another instance, than the type of the much over- 
rated Elzevirs which our forefathers used to collect. Tho 
reduction in the size of the page and the type of course makes 
the Encyclopaedia much easier to consult. The twenty-nine 
compact octavos in their small bookcase take up very little 
space; they can be put in a corner of any study or office, and 
they can be very easily moved about. On the whole, then, 
we are inclined to think that many people may even prefer 
the “handy volume” edition to the older issue. It is a 
wonderful production, and, as a veritable treasury of knowledge, 
it deserves to have the largest possible circulation. 





FICTION. 


WAY OF REVELATION.* 

Reapers of Mr. Wilfrid Ewart’s former literary work will not 
be surprised, when opening his first novel, which is about 
the War, to find that the English in which it is written is 
far above the average of that of most works of fiction; but 
it is a thousand pities that so good a piece of work devoted 
to this particular theme should be published at this moment. 
Stories about the War have just got into the “ blind spot” 
of most readers. Three years ago they were immediately 
interesting. Seven or eight years hence they wil] be historic- 
ally absorbing. Just now the world is taken with disgust 
at the doings of the last seven years, and certainly should not 
be reminded of them in the hours devoted to entertainment, 

® Way of Revelation. By Wilirid Ewart. London: Putnams. [7s. 6d. net.) _ 
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————e 
which may be supposed to be the hours in which novels are 


read. Nevertheless, this book is an excellent achievement. 
The accounts of the fighting are so realistically given that 
they deserve to be read aloud at a Peace Conference, and it is 
quite certain that when the reading was over every delegate 
would record his vote for complete disarmament. Take, for 
instance, this description of a battlefield at night :— 


“Night fell upon the battlefield. It was the hour for the 
burial of the dead. 

To Lieutenant Knoyle—who, as it happened, had been 
detailed to remain among the officers in reserve—befell this 
uty. 

. a cold rain drove in gusts. A wet wind blew. Gloom and 
darkness lay over all. Gloom arid darkness reigned in his heart. 
Bitterness strangled it. 

They lay around—scores of them, a hundred, three—four 
hundred. Impenetrable blackness hid them. But when the 
starlights went up they could be seen as men sleeping—vague 
shapes outlined upon the ridge of a trench, upon the lip of a 
shell-hole. 

. . e . . . 

Mingled with the soil, torn from their bodies—their letters, 
their pipes, their photographs of women, their tobacco-pouches, 
their lockets of women’s hair, all the poor paltry things they 
valued once—tied up with the pay-book, hung round the neck, 
tied to the string of the metal disc. Those letters—those cold 
lifeless bodies! . . . And he the master of their obsequies ! 

The rain drove in gusts. How the wind keened! There was 
an occasional rifle-shot. Figures moved in the gloom. 

‘Who are you ?’ 

‘Kamerad! Burial-party !’ 

They, too, creeping like jackals among the slain ! 


Clink of the spades. 
‘Come on! Heave in 
Cover him up!’ ” 


this one! Heavy, ain't he?... 


or the following account of an advance :— 


“Orde’s whistle blew. Adrian saw his lean figure on the 
skyline—and himself and everybody else clambered on to the 
parapet. But he found he could not run. He could only 
flounder and stumble forward through the mud. He had to leap 
trenches. He had to extricate himself from loose strands of 
barbed wire which snared him by the puttees. ... Every 
other moment somebody was hit. It was like shooting down 
animals. Every other moment he heard some half-strangled 
shout or whimpering cry which told of a man killed or wounded. 
Two or three soldiers lay propped, half-conscious, against 
sandbags, looking like stuffed figures. One near him lay stretched 
out motionless. . . . It was the second line of German trenches— 
and still no sign of a living German. In front of them the 
ground had been blown into a mound some forty feet high by 
the action of heavy explosive shells. The soil had been hollowed 
out and scarred and rent into a great cavity which provided a 
last shelter for many—a pit of horror indescribable. Here all 
the refuse, all the material of the neighbouring trenches, seemed 
to have fallen. Many German dead lay here, grey and bloody 
among the upturned earth. By itself lay the body of a British 
soldier, the face covered with a piece of white tarpaulin.” 


Is it not impossible to believe that for four years a civilized 
world was entirely taken up with scenes so terrible ? 

The sections of the book that are not concerned with the War 
are not so good. They deal with a set of people christened by 
Mr. Stephen McKenna “ The Sensationalists,” the descriptions 
of whose doings that writer has made peculiarly his own and 
elaborated till he has thoroughly wearied the novel-reading 
public. Mr. Ewart, with his faculty for vivid and realistic 
description, should not waste his time over a photograph of 
what is, after all, a very small and unimportant development 
of the social world. After such an ebullition of barbarism as 
a war involving the whole of Europe for over four years, it is 
only to be expected that all the evil seeds which in normal times 
people hide below the surface of society should germinate and 
throw up long rank shoots of poisonous vegetation. But 
perhaps Mr. Ewart’s object in dwelling on the horrors at 
home is the same which makes him dwell with so dreadful an 
insistence on the horrors overseas. It may be that he wishes 
to show a world poisoned in every part by the noxious vapours 
of war, so that the nations, before resorting again to such a 
struggle, may pause and take warning. Such a consummation, 
though devoutly to be wished, does not seem likely to those who 
study the lessons of history. 


Orner Novers.—Guinea Girl. By Norman Davey. 
(Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d. net.)—Most of Mr. Norman Davey’s 
readers will expect a good deal from a full-length novel by the 
author of The Pilgrim of a Smile; they will be disappointed. 
Guinea Girl is the story of a demi-mondaine who makes good 


grip seem to have failed him. Perhaps this is an early work 
resuscitated._—Nightfall. By the Author of Jenny Essenden, 
(Constable. 7s, 6d. net.)—A very clever novel which, while 
it contrives to deal realistically with post-War life in a country 
house, at the same time provides one or two exciting and sensa- 
tional situations.—Xast is East. By Major-General T. D. 
Pilcher, C.B. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—Threo short stories, 
of which the two best are concerned with the always turbulent 
borderland of the North-West Frontier. General Pilcher is a 
close and critical observer of native mentality.——Love and 
Diana. By Concordia Merrel. (Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—This rather commonplace love story, concerning a marvellously 
beautiful heroine and an Adonis-like hero, contains two very 
exciting episodes, one of which is set in a background of South 
African scenery, described in a convincing and picturesque manner. 
What Timmy Did. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Belloo Lowndes, in her new novel, gets her 
usual sub-flavour of the psychical from the strange mentality 
of a small boy. The book is a description of life in a Surrey 
village, in which settles an attractive, but mysterious, Delilah, 
whose plans are brought to naught by Timmy—the boy in 
question, 








POETS AND POETRY. 
SEEDS OF TIME.* 


Mr. JouN DRINKWATER’s new volume contains nothing that is 
very remarkable, though there are many pleasant pieces in it. 
A poem called “In the Valley,” beginning 


“Let none devout forgive my sin 
Who have not sinned as I; , . .” 


is more lively than his usual vein, but perhaps a little mere- 
tricious. “The Samplers” is attractive, while the poem about 
a thrush, called “ Malediction,” is interesting and not particu- 
larly characteristic. The poet listens to the thrush’s song in 
the spring, he is haunted by the thought of the bird’s death, 
of how it will lie stiff-winged in a clotted ditch with lice among 
its feathers. He complains that images of death and decay 
pursue him like nightmares. ‘ Portia’s Housekeeping” is 
pleasant and well conceived. But Mr. Drinkwater is not by 
any means at his best in the lyric. I donot think that he is 
in the narrow sense a poet at all—I mean he is not an independent, 
self-instigated “maker.” He is an interpreter and a very 
fine interpreter; his consciousness is the soil in which the 
seed can grow. He is, perhaps, the ideal reader of history, the 
reader who knows how to receive into himself the hint, the 
quickening element, the subtle indication that the insensitive 
reader misses. To this bare hint he lends his own substance 
and clothes what had else been incorporeal. But he cannot, I 
believe, move of himself. This is no great matter, for he will 
never come to an end of all the queer buried facts that will 
cry out to so sensitive a listener. He will never lack grains of 
sand for his pearls. In another column the reader will find a 
review of his Oliver Cromwell. A. Wittrams-E Lis. 


Poems Wortuy oF ConsIDERATION.—England in the Eighteenth 
Century. By O. F. Christie. (Blackwell. 6s. net.)—Essays 
dealing with English life in the eighteenth century. They are 
written in rhymed couplets and printed in a way that recalls 
books of the period. Mr. Christie writes with discrimination of 
the Church, politics and manners. Perhaps he gets nearest 
to the spirit of the age in his essay on the watering-places 
and pleasure gardens:— 

* Now can fair Zephalinda say good-bye 

To Town, without a retrospective sigh ; 

No more to croaking rooks and pious aunts 

Fair Zephalinda goes—she goes on jaunts, 

Merely exchanges London’s sounds and sighte 

For equal and competitive delights.” 
Though never achieving poctry, Mr. Christic’s verse has always 
a kind of frozen dignity——The Great Hope and Other Poems. 
By Herbert Sleigh. (Stratford-on-Avon: at the Shakespeare 
Head.)—The Shakespeare Head Press bestow distinction upon 
any book that passes through their hands. This volume of 
quiet reflective verse by Mr. Herbert Sleigh is therefore more 
to be commended than many a work of equal merit. Poems. 
By Clive Bell. (The Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bell's 
complete poetical works, a slender volume of seventeen poems, 








ard of a weak youth who does not. Mr. Davey’s irony and 





© Seeds of Time. By Joha Drinkwater. London : Sidgwick and Jackson. 
{Ss. Gd. net.) 
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have a refinement and charm often lacking in the work of an 
amateur. True, he has not 
“* Obtained the chariot for a day 
And set the world on fire,” 

but his incursions into the realm of poetry well merit attention. 
——Phaedra and Other Poems. By L. Holdsworth Allen. 
(Erskine Macdonald. 5s. net.)—Many influences have gone to 
make this book of verse without entirely swamping the author’s 
individuality. Mr. Allen has the common fault of most 
Australian poets, in that he is unable to free himself from 
conventional diction. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


——p 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Mr. Epwarp Hvrron has written a pleasant book on The 
Pageant of Venice (Lane, 42s. net), tracing her history lightly 
through the ages and relating anecdotes of Venetian magnifi- 
cence and dissipation. The volume contains excellent repro- 
ductions in colour of a score of Mr. Brangwyn’s powerful and 
spirited drawings. Attractive in themselves, these pictures 
do not recall the placid beauty of Venice, as seen by Canaletto, 
Turner, Whistler and Henry Woods, and by most visitors. 

Included in the Trip, by Mr. Reginald Cleaver (John Bale, 
Sons and Danielsson, 31s. 6d. net), is a book of comic drawings 
intended as “‘ a tourist primer for a round tour.” Mr. Cleaver 
illustrates the troubles of tourists in steamers, on the Riviera, 
in Italy, Egypt and elsewhere, with such vivacity that one 
begins to wonder whether it is not better to stay at home. It 
is an entertaining book. 

Eskimo Folk Tales, collected by Knud Rasmussen, the well- 
known explorer, and edited by W. Worster (Gyldendal, 15s. 
net), are curious and decidedly novel. The story of “ The 
Very Obstinate Man,” who would always have his own way and 
who almost strangled the Moon Man, may be cited as an example 
of these odd and somewhat gruesome stories. They are illus- 
trated with strange drawings by Eskimo artists; the picture 
of “ Evil Spirits Entering a House” is a lively conception. 
Congo Life and Jungle Stories, by the Rev. John H. Weeks 
(Religious Tract Society, 7s. 6d. net), is another interesting 
volume of primitive folk-lore, interspersed with personal experi- 
ences and illustrated with photographs. 

Messrs. Dent publish, for a Vienna firm, Christmas Pictures 
by Children (7s. 6d. net), the proceeds from the sale of which 
will go to the “ Save the Children Fund.” The coloured pictures, 
which are beautifully reproduced, are the work of young 
children attending Professor Cizek’s class at the Industrial Art 
School in Vienna, and they will astonish most readers who under- 
estimate the latent capacity of the youthful mind. The spirited 
though often inaccurate draughtsmanship is remarkable, but 
it is in their novel and fascinating patterns of colour that these 
child-artists are most to be admired. Professor Cizek is doing 
a great work and setting an example to art-teachers everywhere. 
His method, he says, is “not to teach”; but it cannot be 
doubted that he inspires his young pupils. 

Mr. Kenneth Grahame, who writes so well and yet so little, 
has republished his farcical tale of The Headswoman (Lane, 
6s. net), with whimsical coloured woodcuts by Miss Marcia 
Lane Foster. The headswoman in this case was a young girl 
who insisted on her hereditary right to succeed to the office, 
and who very nearly executed the local seigneur by mistake. 
The book was written twenty years ago, when women did not 
sit in Parliament or on juries or play football, but its prophetic 
humour is still fresh, 

We may mention here that the Blake Society, whose secretary 
is Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney, has just issued to its members 
excellent coloured reproductions by Mr. Hillyer of two un- 
published prints by Blake, “The Temptation of Christ” and 
“Newton.” The conception of Newton as a nude giant, seated 
on a rock and bending down to measure a line with a pair of 
dividers, is such as would have occurred to no one but Blake, 
and yet, though grotesque, it is powerful and arresting. 

The Luck of the Bean-Rows, translated from the French 
of Charles Nodier, illustrated by Claud Lovat Fraser 
(Daniel O'Connor, 6s. net), is a charming book, particu- 
larly notable being its delightful cover and the end papers. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser’s illustrations have unfortunately not all 
reproduced particularly well. It is also perhaps a pity 











that the excellent prose translation is printed in a lon 
column in such a way as to make the reader feel all the 
time that he ought to be making it scan as blank verse. In 
spite of these two faults the volume is one of the most charming 
children’s books that have appeared this season. 





STORIES FOR BOYS. 

Mr. Watter Ruoapes has written an uncommonly good school 
story, In the Scrum (Milford, 6s. net). The small hero, Dick 
has a very rough time when he goes to school, both with the hoe 
in his own dormitory and with several unsympathetic masters, 
He gains respect by playing a foolhardy trick on another dorm. 
tory, whence he steals a challenge cup at the risk of breaking his 
neck. He establishes his reputation by batting well for his 
school in a critical match. The incidents are natural and the 
school life is well described.—In Mr. St. John Pearce’s interesting 
story, Off His Own Bat (Ward, Lock, 4s. 6d. net), the leading 
figure is an orphan boy who, rather than seek the help of an 
unsympathetic uncle, takes a post as groundsman at a public 
school not far from the school where he had been educated, It 
is a difficult position to fill among boys of his own age and class, 
and his trials are not understated. He makes himself respected 
by his batting before he is at last discovered by the uncle, who 
is not such a bad fellow after all. The unusual theme is cleverly 
worked out.—Yet another pleasant story, mainly concerned 
with cricket, is Mr. John Finnemore’s Teddy Lester in the Fifth 
(Chambers, 6s. net). It was unnecessary, perhaps, to introduce 
famous cricketers like Mr. Fry into the book, for Mr. Finnemore 
is a racy and humorous story-teller who can depend on his own 
imaginative characters.—Mr. Kent Carr’s amusing tale, Divie 
of the Cock House (Chambers, 5s. net), is mainly concerned with 
the tracing of a thief and with a mutiny of the Fifth Form, who 
are soundly flogged in turn by the Doctor, a worthy follower of 
Keate. That any head would have gone on for hours, “as 
birch after birch wore out,” seems to us incredible, though the 
victims well deserved their punishment.—In The Boys of Castle 
Cliff School (Blackie, 6s. net) Mr. R. A. H. Goodyear tries 
unduly hard to create “ atmosphere” by using a great deal of 
schoolboy slang in the conversations. It is a readable story 
of a school by the sea, but the slang is rather tiresome.—Mr. 
Hylton Cleaver’s school story, The Old Order (Milford, 6s. net), 
is dramatic and ably written. The captain, Merriam, is deposed 
through the intrigues of a malicious rival, who contrives to delude 
the masters. Merriam’s successor then leaves him out of the 
first eleven—a bitter pill for a good cricketer. The enemy is 
caught in his own trap at the end and disgraced, and Merriam’s 
batting triumph concludes a remarkably attractive story.— 
We may commend also Mr. Harold Avery’s Schoolboy Pluck 
(Nisbet, 6s. net), in which there are an exciting adventure 
in a tunnel and a mysterious theft. The interest is well 
maintained to the end. 





STORIES FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 
The Airplane Spider, by Gilbert Murray (Black, 2s. 6d. net), 
is a charming adaptation of Fabre’s researches in the form of a 
story. The author makes the life of Laura, the spider, uncom- 
monly interesting without ever departing from the facts. He 
has a talent for pleasing children just as he pleases their elders. 
The little book is cleverly illustrated in colours by Mr. Harrison 
Cady.—In Rachel and the Seven Wonders (Thornton Butter- 
worth, 7s. 6d. net) Miss Netta Syrett imagines that a child 
dreams of the Great Pyramid, the Colossus of Rhodes and the 
other wonders as they appeared in the ancient world. It is a 
pleasant book with some good pictures by Miss Joyce Mercer. 
In Toby and the Odd Beasts (same publisher and price) Miss 
Syrett pursues the same method with stories of the griffin, 
the halcyon, the phoenix and other fabulous and amusing beasts. 
Miss Lilian Govey’s drawings are ingenious.——-Mr. Kocbel’s 
The Butterflies’ Day (same publisher and price), with pictures 
by Miss Hilda Miller, describes some of the more familiar butter- 
flies which came to talk and play with a small boy. The story 
is readable and will teach children to distinguish the butterflies. 
Miss Ethel Cook Eliot’s Fhe Little House in the Fairy Wood 








(same publisher and price) is an engaging fairy tale, somewhat 
in the maniuer of Hans Andersen, about two children’s 
tures in an enchanted wood. 
illustrated by Miss Mabel Hatt. 
Miss Elizabeth Croly has found a good tit!e for her “ story 
of magic” in The Street that Ran Away (Mills and Boon, 5s, 


adven- 
It is well written and is well 
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net), and the book is as comical and as full of the unexpected 
as the title suggests. Betty and the two children have astonish- 
ing adventures with the Pantomime Fairy, and Aesop, and Doctor 
Fudge, and other queer people, which we dare not attempt to 
summarize.—Puck’s Broom, by E. Gordon Browne (Harrap, 
6s. net), is another well written and entertaining book. George 
Henry with his dog set out for the land of romance and found 
a dragon, a witch, a knight, and a giant in a castle who told 
him the story of the golden sausage. It is a lively tale which 
will amuse children greatly.——The Joyous Travellers, by 
Maud Lindsay and Emilie Poulsson (same publisher and price), 
is a set of tales in prose and verse with illustrations by Mr. 
W. M. Berger. Some of the tales are good, especially ‘‘ The 
Merry Clown.”———A well written and well printed book, The 
Enchanted Forest, by Ida Rentoul Outhwaite and Grenbry 
Outhwaite (Black, 12s. 6d. net), contains a number of pleasing 
stories about the fairies. The illustrations in line and colour 
are unusually elaborate and attractive. 


—_— 








ANNUALS. 

Tae Boy's Own Annual (14s. 6d. net) shows us that the 
Boy's Own Paper in its forty-third year is still as full as ever 
of good stories, interesting articles and attractive pictures. 
Among the longer stories, Captain Charles Gilson’s The Wizard 
King and The Shadow on the School by Mr. Frank Elias may 
be commended. One of the coloured plates gives fifteen of 
the new national flags, which are unknown to most readers.— 
The Girl's Own Annual, edited by Miss Flora Klickmann 
(14s. 6d. net), is the bound volume of the Girl’s Own Paper, 
which is nearly as old and which is just as good in its way 
as the boy’s journal. It is intended for the older girls and 
for young women, and includes, besides fiction and articles 
on dressmaking, lace and so forth, many pleasant discourses 
on literary and sociai topics, with an abundance of capital 
illustrations. The tone of the magazine is excellent. The 
editress pays her readers the compliment of supposing that 
they are thoughtful and sincere, and she is, we are sure, well 
rewarded by their appreciation—Another and _ still older 
favourite is the Sunday at Home (R.T.S., 14s. 6d. net), the 
bound volume of which will interest all young people. We 
are glad to find in it an article on “The Plague of Slang,” 
by Mr. Harold Murray, who pleads very sensibly for “‘ a cam- 
paign for pure speech.”’- 
for Girl Guides, is The Girl Guide’s Book, edited by Miss M. C. 
Carey (Pearson’s, 6s. net). It is an agreeable miscellany of 
stories, articles, poems and hints on games and camp-life. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 


The London Mercury for December has a clever satirical poem 
by Mr. James Laver, describing the composition of a sonnet, 
and poems by Mr. Hardy and Mr. de la Mare. Mrs. Warre 
Cornish contributes some thoughtful ‘‘ Memories of Tennyson,” 
half a century ago. It is strange that one whose poetry was so 
full of music should have been entirely unmusical. After 
hearing Joachim play, Tennyson said: “A great deal of the 


music means nothing at all to me, but I can feel the poctry of | ‘ aes 
| wider spheres, is too often treated in a narrow and prejudiced 


the bowing.” Mr. G. K. Chesterton has a spirited article on 
“Milton and Merry England,’ in defence, mainly, of the 
Cavaliers and the High Tories. Mr. A. P. Herbert gives an 
instructive and truthful account of “The London of The 
Beggar's Opera,” from a London Sessions-book of 1733—a 
horrible record of vice and erime, which reproduces faithfully 
the evidence of the illiterate defendants and informers. Anyone 
who supposes that Progress is a mere delusion should read 
Mr. Herbert’s article. Mr. Edward Shanks discusses “ The 
Position in the Theatre,” emphasizing the cleavage between the 
* artistic ”’ drama and the “ commercial ”’ drama, and suggesting 
that “a revival of the poetic drama might conquer the com- 
mercial theatre and reform it throughout as the drama of Ibsen 
has failed to do.” 


We have received from the Stationery Office the First Report 
(7s. 6d. net) of the War Compensation Court, which was set up 
under the Indemnity Act of last year, mainly with the object 
of evading the consequences of the judgment of the House of 
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Lords in favour of the De Keyser’s Hotel Company against the 
departments which had tried to revive the most arbitrary pro- 
cedure of the mediaeval Crown. It is evident from a case 
reported in this paper that the judgment in question caused 
some concern to the Compensation Court. The court during 
the year up to August last dealt with 1,203 claims, and awarded 
£1,246,678 in compensation—about two-thirds of the sum claimed 
—and periodical payments of £38,940 a year, or rather more than 
half as much as the applicants asked for. The claimants owe 
a debt of gratitude to the De Keyser’s Hotel Company for making 
it clear that private persons could not have their property 
confiscated by officials without redress, 

The mere fact that so expensive a book as the late 
Mr. J. Herbert Slater's Engravings and their Value (Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mari Office, 42s.) should have run into a fifth 
edition is surely a sufficient indication of its good qualities. 
It is the vade-mecum of the amateur print-collector. The various 
methods of engraving are described, and there are excellent 
chapters for the beginner on Remarque proofs, artists’ proofs, 
etc., paper and paper-marks, prices, and suggestions for beginning 
a collection. Some five hundred pages are devoted to an alpha- 
betical list of the more important engravers with an account 
of their work. Such moderns as Zorn and Mr. James M‘Bey. 
are included, though of course the list does not claim to be 
exhaustive. 











A History of the Last Hundred Days of English Freedom. By 
William Cobbett. (Labour Publishing Co. and G. Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. net).—Cobbett’s racy writings are too seldom 
reprinted and too little read. The six letters written from 
America to the Political Register in 1817, which are given in this 
little book, are hardly of Cobbett’s best, but they are vigorous 
and interesting. They are introduced by Mr. J. L. Hammond, 
who now writes, unfortunately, as a Labour politician rather 
than as an historian. Cobbett lived to find that English freedom 
had not expired in March, 1817, as he pretended to believe. 
When trade resumed its normal course and industrial unrest 
ceased, the exceptional laws against which Cobbett railed were 
repealed or forgotten. But for their spirited political invective 
the series of letters may still be read with amusement. 








Novissima Verba: Last Words, 1920.. By Frederic Harrison. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
reprinted the spirited and thoughtful comments on current 
affairs which he contributed to the Fortnightly Review last year. 
They have not proved to be his last words, we are glad to say, 
but they deserve careful reading as the views of a veteran student 
and an old-fashioned Liberal. We may note his dread of 
Bolshevism, his regret that America would do nothing for the 
Armenians, his remark that “a League of Nations without 
America is an army in uniform but without arms,” and his 
outspoken condemnation of Zionism. “ Of all the mischievous 
and absurd cries about races, this is the worst. Jews may he 
a race or a sect ; they are not a nation.” 


Professor Coupland, the new occupant of the Beit Chair of 
Colonial History at Oxford, has printed his inaugural lecture 
on The Study of the British Commonwealth (Clarendon Press, 
2s. net). It is an eloquent plea for a subject which has received 
far too little attention in schools and colleges, and which, in 


spirit. Nationality and colour are two problems to which the 
author directs attention. He lays stress on the steady growth 
of the principle of trusteeship as the basis of our colonial policy 
from Burke’s day :— 

“It was no unpractical dreamer, inexperienced in realities, 
who said that ‘the essential points of a sound Imperial poliey 
admit of being embodied in this one statement, that ... our 
relations with the various races who are subjects of the 
King of England should be founded on the granite rock of the 
Christian code.’ These words were written by Lord Cromer.” 
We have to carry out the trust, and, to do that, we must under- 
stand the history and conditions of the many peoples within the 


Empire. 





Casual Letters from South America. By William Belmont 
Parker. (Hispanic Society of America. 15s. net.)—Mr. Parker 
spent some months in each cf the capitals of South America 
preparing the biographical dictionaries for the several States 
which the Hispanic Society is publishing. It was an unusnal 
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errand, which gave Mr. Parker unusual opportunities of studying 
the cities and their peoples. His volume of letters, written in 
1919 and 1920 and describing his impressions of Peru, Chile, 
Argentina and Paraguay, with a vast number of photographs, 
is by far the most illuminating book on the subject that we 
have seen. Mr. Parker’s candid, but not unfriendly, criticism 
will probably give offence to Latin America, but it is obviously 
honest and deserves attention. 


Somerset Neighbours. By Alfred Percival. (Mills and Boon. 
8s. 6d.)—The author tells us that ill-health took him to Somerset 
thirty years ago as an unattached clergyman. Here we have 
his impressions of the country people round the village he calls 
Hawkescombe. From a few geographical indications it would 
appear that the country described is that of the Quantock Hills. 
Mr. Percival has entered into the spirit of the people and describes 
them well, and he reproduces the dialect fairly, but with one 
glaring fault, he makes the old villagers drop their “h’s ”; this, 
of course, is quite wrong; the only people in Somerset who do 
this are the rising generation, who go to secondary schools in 
towns. The chapters of the book contain each a complete 
incident in which comedy generally prevails; the occasional 
lapses into sentiment are not very successful. One of the best 
studies, “’Ria dances,” is an exceedingly humorous account 
of an elderly widow of not at all grave demeanour. The manner 
in which she contrives to dominate the conversation, when the 
writer comes to advise and reprove her, till it is too late for 
him to say anything is excellent comedy. 


The School of Life. By Charles T. Smith. (Grant Richards. 
6s. net.)—An account of the attempt of an Elementary School 
master to educate his scholars mainly through contact with music 
and the drama. The book illustrates the application of the 
author’s principles through the performance, by Elementary 
School children in the Isle of Dogs, of Mozart’s The Magic 
Flute. Mr. Smith is clearly an educational genius. Though 
his book is extremely interesting and we are in agreement with 
the greater number of his contentions, he is obviously a man 
who could infuse life into a study of Sanskrit grammar. Thus, 
his contention that the drama and music are the readiest methods 
of humanizing the child, though perhaps true, remains unproved 


in this book. 

Life, How it Comes. By Stephen Reid-Heyman (Mrs. 
Laurence Parsons, M.D., Ch.B.). (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
5s.)—A book on biology for children. A knowledge of the sex 
organs of the human body is led up to bya clear, detailed account 
of the reproductive machinery of plants and the lower animals, 
The scientific, or rather the physical instruction, is excellent and 
admirably conveyed. Upon the question of the duty of men 
and women to the community, and upon the spiritual and 
aesthetic aspects of love, Mrs. Parsons does not write so well, but 
the book could be supplemented by a parent or teacher from 
Miss Maude Royden’s Sex and Common Sense and from the 
rich stores of idealized sex teaching of the world’s fairy tales 
and mythology. 


An Experiment in Synthetic Education. By Emily C. Wilson. 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net).—A practical account for 
teachers who are among “ the converted” of how a teacher put 
the new “ humanistic’ methods of education into practice for 
children from 10 to 15. The keynote of Miss Wilson’s method 
is, as the name of the book implies, the breaking down of 
watertight compartments. Every study to which the child is 
introduced has a bearing upon every other study. 


Lord Fullerton. By Lord Strathelyde. (Edinburgh: Hodge. 
Zs. Gd. net.)—Lord Fullerton, an able and cultured Scottish 
judge, died in 1853 at the age of seventy-cight. This memoir 
of him, by one of his ablest successors, is admirably written and 
is of interest, even for those who know nothing of Scots law or 
of the “total inefficacy of an unrecorded Sasine,” because it 
recalls the Edinburgh of Scott and Jeffrey. The diary of a 
tour on the Rhine in 1839 may be noted, too ; there was roulette 
at the Redoute in Aix-la-Chapelle, as readers of Thackeray 
will remember, 


Works or Rererence.—Who's Who, 1922 (Black, 42s. net), 
appears in good time, in its seventy-fourth year, and seems to 
be as accurate as ever, while in bulk it is still more formidable. 
We are left to speculate whether this invaluable reference book, 





which now contains three thousand pages, can be compressed 
within one pair of covers much longer. It would be a pity 
if it had to be divided, but it is certainly nearing the aeatie of 
portability ——The Writer’s and Artist’s Year Book, 1922 (same 
publisher, 3s. 6d. net), is now in its fifteenth year. As a baci 
for writers, artists and photographers it is indispensable, 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Arabic Thought and its Place in History. By Dr. De Lacy 
O'Leary. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) History of the San 
Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851. By Mary Floyd 
Williams. (Berkeley: University of California Press, §5.)—— 
The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird. By Sir Henry 
Jones and John Henry Muirhead. (Glasgow: Maclehose, 
Jackson and Co. 25s. net.) Selected Letters of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Edited, with a preface, by Dr. Oscar Levy. (Heine- 
mann. lds. net.). 














NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Adamson (J. E.), The Individual and the Environment, 8vo (Longmans) net 14/0 
Bartlett (S. A.), From the ree - the Rhine, cr 8Vo........ (Lane) net a : 
Bossuet (J ik Bénigne), by B. Sanders, 8vo........ 8.P.C.K.) net 15 
Broadus (EB. * Laureateship: a Study of tho Office of Poet Laureate in 
BNO, DUD s oo vctcccseccccccctxsraveces Oxford Univ. Press) net 15 
Champney (Elizabeth W. & Frire), Romance of Russia (from Rurik to 
PE Mic cvccudntddanaedaseswesenaeaeubeesese Putnam) net 210 
Conybeare (F. C.), Russian Dissenters, 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 17) 0 
Dauphin, The (Louis 17th), Riddle of the Temple, 8vo (Heinemann) net 15 
Dostoyevaky (Fyodor), A Study by Aimee Dostoyevsky ..(Heinemann) net 126 
Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, 7 | een arenes (Blackwell) net 147/0 
Empire at War, ed. by Sir Chas. Lucas, Vol. I., 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15,0 
~~ Catalogue of Books, Vol. x 1916-1920, Jan., 1916—Dec., 1920 
90600000000 00000.000060000000069008 (Publishers’ Circular) net 210/0 
me ho Giudoif) : His —_ Work and Travels, by Himself, 8vo (Unwin) net 10,6 
Evans (Sir A.), Palace - Minos, Vol. I, Neolithic and Early and Middle 
BD DD, BEF BiMnccccccccocscecesvencscesses (Macmillan) net 1260 
Flugel (J. C.), "Pay ho-Analtic Study of the Family, roy 8vo (G. Allen) net 10/6 
Freeman (F. e as. —~ — Education, cr 8vo.......... (Harrap) net 76 
Freeman ( ology of the Common Branches, cr 8vo..(Harrap) net 7/6 
Glasse tiie. ei MG and Christianity, 8vo (Gurney & ackson) net 10 6 
Greer gr 2s Napoleon the : Romance of an Emperor (J. Cape) net 300 
sy Aspects of C Life and Education, cr 8vo..(Appleton) net 90 
Kelman (J.), Foundations of Faith, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7.6 
lato, The, Text edited with introductory Notes by E. B. England, 
Books L-VL; Vol. Il., Books VII.-XII., cr 8vo Coe | net 103 
Ositv te Tanjor D. D, Fife and Forfar Yeomanry and 14th (F. & F. Yeo.), 
Battn. BR. |. FF eee eas O ak oo 9,0 
Porter (J.), Seottian Chiefs, ‘ed. by K. D. Wiggin and N. A. Smith, roy 8vo 
(liodder & Stoughton) net 16,0 
Practice of Medicine in the Tropics, by Many Authorities, 3 vols., roy 8vo 


PRINCIPAL 


(Oxford Univ. Press) net 252.0 

Reincarnation: The True Chronicles of Rebirth of Two Affinities, 8vo 
(Palmer) net 10/6 

Rolland (Romain), The Man and His Work, by Stefan Zweig, roy 8vo 
(G. Allen & Unwin) net 160 
Ruediger (W. C.), Principles of Education, cr 8vo.......... (Harrap) net 7,6 


Ruffer (Sir M. A.), Studies in the Palaeopathology of Egypt, 4to 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 590 
Rugg (H. 0.), Statistical Methods Applied to Education (Harrap) net 10,6 
Shakespeare (Lieut.-Col. J.), The Thirty-Fourth Division, 1915-1919, 8vo 





(Witherby) net 126 
Sheehan (P. A. C.), Literary Life, and Other Essays, cr 8vo (Maunsel) net 7 5 
Sheen’s Handy Medical Day Book, MO. GEO. ccvcccceceeses (Lewis) net 25.9 
Stock (R.), Cruise of the Dream Ship, 8vo.. (Heinemann) net 15 0 
Street ( } ae pe oS er (Heinemann) net 15.0 
Sulley (H.), Temple of Ezekiel’s Prophecy.............. Cotte net 27,6 
Thomson — J. A. A-), Haunts of Life, 8VO........cecceees (Melrose) net 9,0 











LIBERTY'S XMAS CATALOGUE 
CONTAINING 


200 
COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris 


HANDKERCHIEFS AS XMAS GIFTS 


Write for our Xmas Price List, No. 40 P., describing 
and illustrating a complete selection of handkerchiefs, 
from d. per dozen to 25 each. We guarantee 
delivery aud pay carriage on orders of 203. upwards in 
the U.K, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


ROWLAND’S 


MACASS AR OIL 
Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 

Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 "Guilford Street, 

Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 
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-STORY’S 


Furnishing Novelties 


or 
Cushions, Lamp Shades, China, Furniture. 
STORY & C CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIcn STREET, W. 


To GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to tho 
system, ‘and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes 
alarming symptoms. A fancied weakness of the heart may be 
due simply to indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & 
Moore, are a simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy for 
digestive troubles. They absorb and remove Acidity, and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, ‘Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
eens of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—“ I have much pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, the 
Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimable boon to anyone troubled with Acidity 
of the Stomach. The day I received your sample box I had a most virulent 
attack, but one lozenge removed the dis agreeable sy mptoms in a few minutes. 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely know Ny and if this testimony of mine is of 
ny, kindly make use of it.’ 


es 1/3, 3/-, and 5/- of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address:— 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 1434, New Bond Strect, London. 


DR. SEES ABSOREERY meaneed 














remedies 


any use in that wa 


Boxe 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
CONDIMENT 


The cook’s stand-by, the diner’s 


delight, the sauce of 1,000 uses. 


& PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original WORCESTERSHIRE. 





HOW ARE THEY PAIDP 


There are 650 Curates, in poor parishes, who are 
receiving higher stipends through increased payments 
made each quarter by the A.C.S. In recent months 
contributions sent to the Society for the purpose have 
been Insufficient to keep up these payments. Please 
send a Postal Order or Treasury Note at once (or a 
Cheque if possible) to the REV. CANON PETIT, 


ADDITIGNAL CURATES SOCIETY, 51 BELGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, $.W. 1. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 





apital is usually required by a 
firm on the death of a partner. Life 
Assurance is the ideal way of providing 

the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 





DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 

NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading “under the 


Q2102-MAEE, hame of : 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following shiva . 
To 61 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, EC. 3, 





ond 28 COGKSPUR STREET, 8. w. Lae 


i M. THE KING. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
| gee r= SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ho'd the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
during next week, each Sale commencing at 
ONE o'clock precisely :— 


DECEMBER 12TH AND 14T8.—PRINTED BOOKS and a FEW AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS, the property of Mrs. Dudley Ryder; 
of Mrs. Axel Haig; of the late Very Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake, D.D., Dean of Wells ; 
of Colonel R. Ireland Blackburne, C.B., Hale Hall, nr. Liverpool; of Captain 
A. F. Dawson, Barrow Hill, Rocester; of Sir Cuthbert Grundy, J.P.; of F. P. 
3ulley, Esq., and of Colonel C. Walter Campbell, deceased (sold by Order of the 
Executors). 

DECEMBER 138TH.—ENGRAVINGS, MODERN ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS 
IN PENCIL AND WATER-COLOUR and OIL PAINTINGS from the Collection 
of the late Sir Frederick Wedmore, of White Mill End, Sevenoaks. 

DECEMBER 14TH.—OIL PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS BY OLD 
MASTERS, SPORTING DRAWINGS, etc., the property of the Viscountess 
Milner ; of Captain A. F. Dawson ; of F. P. Bulley, Esq., and from the Collection 
of the late Lord Amherst of Hackney (sold by Order of the Trustees of the Tyssen- 
Alherst Estates). 

Illustrated catalogues (11 plates), price 2s. 6d. 

DECEMBER 15TH, 16TH AND 19TH.—JAPANESE COLOUR 
SURIMONO, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS and KAKEMONO, being the 
Portion of the Collection formed by the late J. Thacher Clarke, Esq., 
property of A. H. Gadsden, Esq. 

_ On View. Catalogues may be had d. 


APPOINTMENTS, hen, VACANT AND WANTED, 


NIVERSITY OF STELLENBOSCH, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER in ENGLISITL 
Applicanta should be qualified to give instruction in Old and Middle Knylish, 
and in Phonetics, as well as in other branches of the subject. 

Salary £450, rising to £650 p.a. by annual increments of £25. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the High Commis- 
sioner for the Union of South Africa in London. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent in duplicate to tho 
HIGH COMMISSIONER not later than December 10th, 1921. Duties bezin 


on Mi March Ist, 1022, °° PEED Pe ee ; s 
O F BDMPU@gATIORN. 


B oA BD 

Applications are invited for the undermentioned vacancies :— 

University College, Rangoon—LECTURER in ENGLISH. Applicants 
should be specialists in philology and graduates of some British University. 
As this College is of recent foundation, there will be considerable scope for 
administrative energy and linguistic research. 

Burma—THREE INSPECTORS of SCHOOLS (one permanent, two 
temporary). Applicants should be graduates of some British University with 
an Honours Degree not below a second class. Should have taken Science in 
their University work. Some teaching experience essential, 





34 and 35, New Bond Street, W. 1, 


PRINTS, 
Second 
and the 





The salary attached to the foregoing vacancies will be on the normal scale 
of the Indian Educational Service, viz., Rs.400 a month, with Overseas Allow- 
ance of Rs.150 a month for officers of non-Indian domicile, the total increasing 
normally by an annual increment of Rs.50 a month to a maximum of Ks.1,500 
a month inclusive. Selected candidates will also receive a Burma Allowance 
and married officers posted to Rangoon will receive the House 
Allowance, 

Applications should be addressed, in covers marked “ C. A.,” to the SECRE- 
TARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1. Scottish candidates 
should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Department, Whitehall, 


London, 5.W. 1 ee et Diet ahs ie ‘ , 
| PRES O F EB,PRUGA TI OR, 
Applications are invited for the undermentioned posts : TWO PROFESSORS 

of ENGLISH, Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum. Candidates should be hoiders of 
a good Honoura degree in English Language and Literature of some British 
University. Preference will be given to unmarried applicants. Salary Ra. 600 
on scale of Rs, 400-50-750 per mensem. Officers selected will be on probation 
for two years, and on confirmation will be eligible for overseas allowance of 
Rs. 75 rising to Rs. 150 per mensem. 
Applications should be addressed in covers marked “ OC, A.” to the SECRE- 
TARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1. Scottish candidates 
should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Department, Whitehall, 


London, 8.W. 1. 


(Cok ALL 


Rangoon 





~ EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


GRAMMAR 

an ASSIST ANT MASTER for general form work, with 

Physical Training and Singing. Salary £198 to £385, according to experience. 
Applications to be sent to Mr. C. E. LEESE, B.8c., Camelford, North Corawall. 
Education Department, County Hall. Truro, 5th December, 1921. 


CAMELFORD SCHOOL 


Wanted, in January, 





] ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BATH.—Wanted, in January. 





SENIOR MATHEMATIGAL MASTER to organize Mathematical 


Teaching throughout the School. Honours Degree, Oxford or Cambridge. 
Games and Physics a recommendation. Salary, Burnham Scale.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER. PAS ; [ 

Oxford University, First Class 


TOUNG MAN, graduate, 
Honours and Exhibitioner, URGENTLY secks e mployme nt, any capacity, 
As COMPANION-SECRETARY or TUTOR preferably. Highest academic 
testimonials and references. Interview any place or date. Would travel. 
Reply, Box 1036, the Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 
] ESIDENT MISTRESS re quired for Home for Blind Babies, 8, 
Sunshine House, Chorley Wood, Herts. (20 miles from London). Must 


fulfil re quire ments of Board of Education for infa Musie an ad- 
INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 224-6-8 Great 


nt teaching. 


vantage.—Apply NATIONAL 
Portland Street, London, W. 1. re a a 
B OO K P U Bb L Le@aitaxn & 


An opening offers in old well-known ‘and we ell- established book publishing house 
for a Young Man of ability, who commands sufficient capital and who will himself 
take an active interest in the business A.L.C. 3, 
c.0. Box 1087, The Spectator, 13 Y« 

MAREERS AFTER THE WAR: 


J date information on every branch of work for educated WOME N 
10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUL- 


Principals only dealt with.—Write 


wk Street, Loi don, Ww. 2. 
a Handbook giving up-to- 
and 


GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 

L ISHING COMPAN Y LTD.. 5 Princes Street. Cav vendis h Square, London Ww F 
)\VERYMAN THE ATRE .—Opp. Hampstead Tube. Even- 
4 ings 8.15. FOUR PLAYS by LORD DUNSANY. At 2.30 To-day, 


and Mon., &c., at 8.15, John Gabriel Borkman, (Hamp. 7224, 
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LECTURES, &c. 
ee SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND DOMESTIC 
4 ECONOMY. 
5 ATHOLL CRESCENT. 
FORTY-SEVENTH SESSION, 1921-1922, 


The following Courses of Zoataing can be taken :— 
TRAINING for TEACHERS in COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK and 
HOUSEWIFERY—2 years and 2 terms. 
Il. TRAINING for TEACHERS of NEEDLEWORK, DRESSMAKING 
and MILLINERY—2 years. 
Housewife’s Training—six months. 
1V. Housewife’s Advanced Course—three months. 
Vv. Housekeeper’s Training—six months. 
VI. Housekeeper’s Advance 1 Course—three months, 
Cook's Certificate—three months. 
Laundry Manageress’s Certifieate—four months. 

IX. Training for “ Princess Louise ” Nurses for children—six months. 

Students are received for any number of selected lessons in Cookery, Needle- 
work, Dressmaking and Millinery, and courses in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, etc. 

The School is recognized as a Central Institution by the Scottish Education 
Department, and the Teacher's Diploma is recognized by the Education Boards 
of England, Scotland and Ireland. 

There are five Boarding Houses for Students in connection with the School, 
and there is a largo Tennis and Games Field for the students. 

There is a large demand for Women holding the Diplomas and Certificates of 
this School, and Students have no difficulty fn obtaining suitable situations at 
good salaries. 

Full Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, who will give additional information, and will advise as to the most 
suitable Courses. 


EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 


MPYHE LONDON 





SCHOOL OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The School offers TWO RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS, available for one year 
from the beginning of the Lent Term, 1922—one for £175 and one for £75. Appli- 
cation, stating qualifications and giving two references, should be made not later 
than Thursday, 15th December, to the DIRECTOR, London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c, Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. College for Teachers. Chairman: 

Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholar- 
ships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
Principal. Miss KE. E. LAWRENCK. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

FIVNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

ero trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course extends over 3 yeara, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c, Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, tlowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, frult-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


r {° Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—A pply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon. 


I geome wre FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consiueration. 
Gardening year began mid-September.—Apply PRKLINCLPALS. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


PRNcEss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £100 to £110 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £100 a year. 





PP\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 

Selence branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 

VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Head-Mistress, Miss E.M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class, Trip.,Cantab.). Boardersonly. 


DOWNS 


rNHE SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 





Hi? # ®2 bw 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Misas WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” : 
HARROW. 


Without residence, 


IT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. 


£40 p.a. 


Residence (20 only), £135 p.a, Latrance examination July, 





ES 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. wi 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny d 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. vii 

The aim of the Schooi is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shali tead 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


FOREIGN. 
ILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNRE, 


Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sorts 
English references.—Principals, MLLES. GLAS. wala 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 7 
a OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the ontry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 ycars 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth’ 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College.—-GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House.” 
12 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 7 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina. 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Larly applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, B.C. 3, 

- catsuit antes odie 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public Schoo! Education, 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Fine build , including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £49, 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 














ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings In beautiful situation, 340 feet abovs 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
caioceeenietniaetiniaees = a 
EK riia.aerez « 
d COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Home Life, Medical Care, School 
DIRECTOR. 


for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 
m, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL 


Solel 
Educat 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RB RNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.: 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 122. 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 


& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of puplis, locality preferced, range 
Of fees ieetos, TRUMAN & KNIGHT 
J ; Messrs. JMAN <NIGHTLEY.. Ltd., 
T UTORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most Important schools. and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtaln elsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Maytfair 1063, 1064, 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
£ HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABLITAS, THRiING & CO., 

36 Sackv'lle Street, London, W. 1. ‘Ielephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Mesers. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acqualnted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. ‘They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 

Work, Agriculture and Morticulture. 
FOR BOYS AND 


J CHOOLS GIRLS. 
‘TORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 


TUTORS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWAKD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) pruspectuses and Trustworthy Iniormatjoa. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 

& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
TFVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 


ham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Greund Floor). ‘T.N.: Gerrard 6179. Agenda, 
Minutes, Testimonials, Reports, &c., duplicated by Mimeographing or Roneo. 


Spee AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 
3d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane,11 Palmeira Avenue, Westclilf, Essex. 


] ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
. charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels ani 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism Is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


J EARN to WRITE for the PRESS ; ‘earn while you learn. 


Unique postal course; booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 851), 
22 Bedford Street, london, W.C. 2, 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 
January 5th: Holiday Tour, Algeria —Tuulsia, 24 days, 69 gns. Fe 


ruary 3rd: Great Cities of Italy, 5 weeks, 98 gns. February 6th: Mystic Wox- 
derland of North Africa, “ The Garden of Allah’ (de luxe), 31-33% days, 115 gus. 
March 15th: Spain and Morocco, 5 weeks, 125 gus.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.5., 
159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19, 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, Ko. 
|{ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. sseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.). 


Telep.: 341. — 


—_— 





MISCELLANEOUS. - 
TRALIN &, THE WASHABLE 
M . mas in 30 Shades. WATRR PAINT 


Sold in a Dry Powder in 23, 5 and 7 Ib. Packets. 


and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, S.W. 11 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLU STR ATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Haniel, Neurasthenics, 
lnvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application o Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, ! Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 


r YSORE ‘COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition. — 
I offer 4lb. CARRIAGE PAID for 93. Trial a Free.— 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Expert, 216 Strand, London, W.C. 


[AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own aa. 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent froee.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


London, W. 1. 


For patterns 


i 

















LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
@ 8, MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 


« £38,116,815 





Subscribed Capital « 
Paid-up Capital - « « 10,860,565 
Reserve Fund. - e e 10,860,565 
Deposits (June 30th, 192) © + 371,322,381 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2, 














AFFILIATED BANKS! 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 








BOOKPLATES 
Place, Edinburgh. 


try WILLIAM M. 


First-class work at fair 


OR HERALDIC 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale 
prices. Samples | free on requé st. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List ( (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 at cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUI TS, 
OVERCOATS, “COSTUME S, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list, or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
cO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


“RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acceptod, parvel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable fir:n. 











NN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
i ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


If forwarded by post, 


instead of to peovincial buyers. 
Oxford Strect, 


()" BROWNING, 
Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, 


value per return or offer made. 
W.1. Estd. 100 years. 
LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 33., or 5s. Od. 
from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefileld. 





per tin, post free, 





£25,000 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





the 

TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and giris now being maintained. 


- and 


Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - - = CO, E. MALpen, Eisq.. M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - - = - = = = F, If. Chayron, Esq. 


Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Commiltee- - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BrisTOW WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 

The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa‘ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 

bury Avenue, London, W.C. 











SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION. 


Established 1855. 


President: THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE ONLY SOCIETY OF THE KIND WHICH GIVES ASSISTANCE 
TO THE CLERGY, THEIR WIDOWS AND ORPHAN DAUGHTERS, LN 
ALL PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 


At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are 
distributed (besides valuable gifts of Clothing), and a large Fund is required to 
mect the ever-increasing appeals for help. 

A retired Clergyman, who is interested in the work of the Society, is prepared 
to GIVE the SUM of £100 towards the funds if £900 can be raised to supply the 


pressing needs of the Clergy during the winter. It is earnestly hoped that this 


amount may be raised. Any contributions to this Fu:d should be marked 
‘D. J. S.,” and sent to 
MANDEVILLE B. P _ LIPS, Seeretary. 
88 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
= = = ———— 








For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate ke. 5} 


Goddards 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 - 26 ae | 





















A WINE OF QUALITY FOR CHRISTMAS GIF TS. 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY WINE. 
cases 54s, carr. paid. 

$ 29s. 5, 0 
Sample bottle by post 58. 
Write and reserve your requirements now. 


1 doz. 


” ” 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Established 1800, 


PSTAIRS AND. DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS Is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill. Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or In 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent, 
—Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


=! 









| 
| 
PLAYER'S | 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


STRENGTHS. 
Mild and Medium, 


| 
1/- 
| 


Per Oz. 


White Label. 


103° 
2 
Per Oz. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. | 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
P. 871 | 


. IN THREE 
| 
| 
| 
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Has stood the 
test for a 
CENTURY 
throughout 
the world. 


+ lb. Tin 4/10 
2 lb. Tin 9/7 
1lb. Tin 19/2 


“ The Tobacco 
to live for.” 


—Sir James Barrie in | 
“My Lady Nicotine. 


OF ALL TOBACCONISTS. 



















A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with int cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the paper. A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all statloners. Sample box 6d. post free. 
Special Sample Offer—Sample box, containing 
a large assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
6 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 1, 

























Water” 


are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


RS = PR OS eS OPN SF Or 


CS Se 


hey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from your 
stores.Jhetr crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal co you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO.U2 
CARLISLE | 























EHRMANNS 


WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increaroed Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen. 


HAUT S8sT. EMILION, Superior 
CLARET. ote Claret, 1917 .. a i ae 24/- 


GRAVES. — ee Patentamt 2 4 = 





Wine ve e 
SPANISH BARSAC. —, ” _rcae — 29/6 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1916, Great bargain... BO/e 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. iA very superior growth .. ee po 


HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. ., 3B 


BERNOASTLER, Light, attractive 
MOSELLE, {Gat bargain.” 3 


EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1915. Highest class 138 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 78) - 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. High-classCuvéo.. B4/ 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 54/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/ 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH .. ..4150/- 
WHISKY, 


PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/- 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” groat age 8 50/- 


© © 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment 
of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 





Please quote “S.” 
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The Ropal Set of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica 





en iifel| 


#) 
» 


, 
Pa 


Reproduced from a photograph of the set of 29 volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th edition) 
purchased by H.R.H. Tjhe Prince of Wales for his study on his voyage to India on H.M.S. ‘ Renown.’ 


yas is no gift that you can possibly bestow upon a man, or 
a woman, which can compare in value, in interest, and in 
lifelong utility with a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th 


Edition). 
other gifts have been forgotten. 


It is a gift which will be appreciated long after all 


It will be of daily service in a 


hundred ways, of the greatest practical help in any career in life, 
of endless interest during leisure time, and an educational and 
intellectual inspiration which nothing else can take the place of. 


A TRIUMPH OF MODERN 
BOOK PRODUCTION. 


In the whole history of publishing there 
has never been a greater achievement 
than this production of the entire Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica—the most famous book 
of knowledge in the whole world—in the 
new Handy Volume form at HALF THE 
PRICE of the well-known Cambridge 
Issue. 


Thanks to a method of production 
hitherto impossible, the Britannica is 
thus available to the public at a lower 
price than before the War! 


The superb press-work, the lavish illus- 
trations in colour and in black-and-white 
and photogravure, the fine India paper, 
the handsome durable bindings for which 
the Britannica is world-famous, are 
retained in this popular Half-Price Issue. 
Nothing whatever is omitted; nothing 
is abridged or cut down; the Half-Price 
Britannica is the COMPLETE Britannica 
giving you the full equivalent of 


440 VOLUMES IN 29. 


Each volume contains 1,000 pages, and 
yet, thanks to the fineness of the India 
paper (the toughest and best book-paper 
ever produced) each volume is only one 
inch thick! The entire set of 29 volumes 
occupies less than a single cubic foot of 
space, and can be supplied in a Handsome 
Polished Bookcase, which you can secure 
Free of Cost. 

The 41,000 articles are contained in 29 
compact light volumes containing 30,000 
pages and 44,000,000 words, and are 
beautifully illustrated by more than 
15,000 black-and-white and _ coloured 
illustrations, diagrams, maps, plans, &c. 
THE MOST VALUABLE OF ALL 

ASSETS. 

The indispensable character of the book 
is more readily recognizable to-day than 
it was at any previous period in its 
history. For, while the growth of spécial- 








ization has advanced the bounds of 
knowledge ever further and further 
beyond the reach of the general reader 
(and, save in respect of his special subject 
everyone to-day is a ‘‘ general reader ’’), 
the conviction grows that wide knowledge 
is the most valuable of assets. Of the 
small extent to which his ordinary reading 
and his own experience entitle any man to 
consider himself well-informed evidence 
is to hand at every turn. There is no 
conversation or argument, no glance at 
the newspaper, no business transacted, 
scarcely anything observed or experi- 
enced, but raises some point as to which 
his information is at fault. It is impos- 
sible that it should be otherwise ; but the 
possessor of the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica will have at hand the @ertain 
means of finding the desired information, 
and his advantage will be acknowledged 
to be great. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


There is no other set of books—no 
library (unless it is a library of hundreds 
of volumes)—that can provide you with 
the information, assistance, amusement, 
interest, and intellectual occupation that 
you will derive from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Unless you see the volumes 
for yourself you cannot possibly realize 
all that they contain. Every subject is 
so fully and so attractively dealt with by 
experts and scholars that you gain smore 
from the Britannica upon that subject 
than you would from the average text- 
bock, 


Each subject receives al/ the space that 
its importance requires. You can go to 
it at any time with full confidence that, 
whatever you require to know, you will 
find it in the Britannica. Remember 
always that the 1,500 men and women 
who have written the Britannica are th: 
world’s acknowledged masters in their 
special branches of knowledge. 


That is why the Britannica is every- 
where accepted as the “final Court of 


Appeal” on any disputed point. Only 
recently Mr. Lloyd George in Parliament, 
having had his facts disputed, said with 
confidence :—‘‘ I refer those who chal- 
lenge it to that impartial authority, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


In the Law Courts, in the clubs, in the 
library, in the study, in the workroom, in 
the office, the schoolroom—wherever men 
pursue knowledge or enter into discus- 
sions with each other—reference to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica settles all dis- 
putes. That is true not only of Britain 
and the British Empire, but even in 
foreign countries. Continental scholars 
admit that no other country has produced 
a work so comprehensive, so accurate, so 
reliable, and with facts so accessible as 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


You can have the entire 29 
volumes despatched to you upon 
a first payment of only 21s. 


FILL IN THE COUPON printed below 
and post it to us, and we will send you 
an interesting booklet, beautifully illus- 
trated and giving you a full description 
of the Cambridge Issue and of the HALF 
COST Handy Volume Issue of the Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica (11th edition). ‘The 
booklet contains specimens of the exact 
sizes of pages and of type in the two 
issues, with many pages reproduced from 
the Britannica as well as facsimiles of the 
various bindings, 


Post this Coupon to-day. 


To the 
ENCYCLOPA-DIA BRITANNICA, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send me your Illustrated Booklet de- 





scribing the Encyclopedia Britannica’ (11th 
edition), and giving facsimiles of the bindings 
nd sizes of type f Hall-Pri 
Hi y Volume and issues, t 
her with specimen pages. Also an Order 
Form showing the small monthly payment plan, 


oot ee ee er OF ee Oe ee Oe ee we oe ee «4 


ADDRESS coer ncccccccvtssessssesseseseseeel 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT Just Published. Senstretienn tt, reviest, end with additional 
to the ISLANDS FAR AWAY, 
e $ FIJIAN PICTURES with Pen and Brush. 
Waiis & Strays Society t By AGNES GARDNER KING. With an introduction and glossary by Sir 
will — p ke Everard im Thurn, K.C.M.G., &c., late Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner 


Feed and Clothe 


A LITTLE CHILD. 


4,200 are in its Homes, but its 
Funds are heavily overdrawn. 


Secretary: Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 8.E. 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 


IN DESPERATE STRAITS. 


The St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin 
has been maintaining a desperate uphill struggle in 
order to carry on its valuable work. 


NO FUNDS. NO ENDOWMENT. 


CHILDREN’S WARD CLOSED. 
UNABLE TO MEET TRADESMEN’S BILLS. 








1,000 Patients treated every week. 
Please send what you can as a Christmas Gift to the 
Secretary, 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL 


for Diseases of the Skin, 


9 Leicester Square, W.C.z2. 








Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
unless you help us to eradicate thoir disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been 

born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please scnd a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 
£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


e eee 














Subscribed Capital, £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital, £9,309,416 


















IN_1833. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Capital Authorised and Issued es ee o oe oe 
Capital l’aid up .. ee ee os ee oe ee ee 
Reservo Fund. .. ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Reserve Liabitity of l’roprietors .. £5,000,000, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNIIILL, London. E.C. 3. 
DRAYFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. “BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 








£9,000,000 
£2,500,000 
£2,750,000 


ceceived for Oxed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 





of the Western Pacific. Illustrated with 80 reproductions of drawings by tha 
Author and 2 maps. a 


“* With pen and pencil she has put together a very racy picture of the interesting 
natives of these islands.”—Northern Chronicle. — 


“An enthralling and very vivid account.”—Oxrford Magazine. 


Second Edition, with NEW PREFACE. Price £1 11s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTER 
ISLAND. 


THE STORY OF AN EXPEDITION. 
By Mrs. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE, M.A. With 11 maps and plans, 119 
plates (8 panoramic views and 2 in photogravure), and 17 line drawings, wii 


“The book is a model of its kind, with its lucid descriptions and entertaining 
details.”—Dr. A. C, HADDON, in the Observer. , 





London: SIFTON PRAED & CO., Ltd., 67 St. James's Street, S,w, 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 

“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as & revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.” —Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 








H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has accepted a copy, 
How to Make a Speech Without Notes. 


12th Ed. 





30,000 Sold. 
THE ART OF 


EXTEMPORE SPEAKING 


By HAROLD FORD, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. 


W. E. Grapstone: “ I congratulate you.” 
T. P. O'Connor, M.P.: “ An admirable book.” 
HERBERT LEwis, M.P.: ‘‘ The best and most helpful book I have ever read.” 


‘* SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH”: ‘ The best ever written.’ 
4s. 6d. net; post free 4s. od. 


‘“*Great Thoughts ’’ Office, Temple House, E.C. 4. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 





Page as .- £16 16 0| Quarter-Page (}-Col.) £4 4 3 
Hali-Page (Column) 8 8 QO/| PerInch .. - O18 0 
ComranIeEs. 

Outside Page .. £23 2 0/| Inside Page £18 18 0 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, . IL in. Quarter-Page, 5} in. 


by 
.. £18 18 0] 


6}in. .. by 3,5 in. £4 14 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 2} 
by 3¥, in. ~ @es in. by 3f,in. .. 27 6 
Small Advertisements. 
Minimum charge of 6s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 


ls. 4d. a line for every additional line. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
cations,” £1 PER INCH. 
TrRMs: not. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


’ 
The Consumers 
Co-operative Movement. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo. 18s. net. 
“There can be no doubt that this book will serve, in our 


time, as the standard and indispensable work on tho subject.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


Completion of the New Edition of PROFESSOR 
OPPENHEIM’S Work: on 


International Law. 
Third Edition. Edited by RONALD F. ROXBURGH. 
In Two Vols. 36s. net each. 
Vol. I.—PEACE. 
Vol. IlL—WAR AND NEUTRALITY. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Naval Operations. Vol. u. 


By SIR JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
With 17 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. net. 


D. A. Thomas Viscount Rhondda. 
By HIS DAUGHTER AND OTHERS. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 

















. o . . 
An Administrator in the Making. 
James Saumarez Mann, 1893-1920. 
Fdited by HIS FATHER. 
With ImIlustrations and a Map. 8vo. 15s. net. 
“His letters are full of descriptive accounts of fighting, 
travelling, governing ; written with vigour, a delightful humour, 
and a keen power of observation.”—The Times. 








The King’s Council in the North. 
By R. R. REID, D.Lit. 
With coloured map. 8vo. 283. net. 





New Edition of Dean Inge’s 


Outspoken Essays. 
With a New Preface by the Dean. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. ([Higith Impression, 17th Theusand. 





Mysticism and Logic, 
and other Essays. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 9s. net. 


[Fourth Impression. 
Eton Fables. 


By CYRIL ALINGTON, Head-Master of Eton College. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








Christian Philosophy, Discussed under the 
Topics of Absolute Values, Creative Evolution, 


and Religion. 
By the Rev. Canon J. GURNHILL, B.A., Emmanuel 


College, Cambridge. 8vo. 63. net. 





The Individual and the 
Environment. 
Some Aspects of the Theory of Education 


as Adjustment. 
By J. E. ADAMSON, M.A., D.Lit., Director of Education, 
Transvaal Province. 8vo. 14s. 


Agricultural Progress in 
Western India 


By G. KEATINGE, C.I1.E., Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency, 1907-1921. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICS. 
Edited by Sir J. J. THOMSON, O.M., F.R.S., and FRANK HORTON, Sc.D. 


Rays of Positive Electricity and their 
Application to Chemical Analysis. 


By Sir J. J. THOMSON, O.M., F.R.S., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. 
SECOND EDITION. 8vo. 16s. net. 











BELL'S GIFT-BOOKS 


STANDARD BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE 





° . 
A History of French Architecture. 
By Sir Recrnatp Bromrietp, R.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 
4 vols. Illustrated. £6 6s. net. 
Also sold separately :—Vols. 1 and 2 (from the Reign 
of Cherles VIII to the Death of Mazarin), 50s. net; 
Vols. 3 and 4 (1661-1774), £4 4s. net. 
“English scholarship is debtor to Sir Reginald Blomfield for a 
remarkable series of books.”"—Quarterly Review. 
A Short History of Renaissance Architecture 
inEngland. By the same author. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. not. 
A Textbook of Gothic Architecture. By G. H. 
West, D.D. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 
Hellenic Architecture. By Epwarp Bert, M.A., 
F.S.A. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net; paper covers, 63s. net. 
The Architecture of Ancient Egypt. By the 


same author. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





. 
Antiques s Genuine and Spurious. By 
FREDERICK LITCHFIELD. Medium 8vo. Second impres- 


sion. Numerous illustrations. 25s. net. 


“Ho writes on porcelain, furniture, enamels and bronzes,”’ says tho 
’, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Connoisseur, ‘always with a lucidity that confirms his high reputation 
as an expert, and with the charm of a practised writer.” 


The Fascination of the Past 


Men of the Old Stone Age. By Prof. H. F. 


Oszorn, Se.D., LL.D. With 269 illustrations. 30s. net. 
The New Stone Age in Northern Europe. By 


Prof. J. M. Tyrer. With 22 illustrations. 15s. net. 


The Passing of the Great Race ; or, the Racial 
Basis of European History. By Mapison Grant. 
Fourth, revised and enlarged, edition. 14s. net. 

Motya. A Pheenician Colony in Sicily. By J. I. S. 


Wuiraker. Illustrated. 30s. net. 





Life in the Fifteenth Century 


The Paston Letters as transcribed by Sir Jonn 


Fenn. A selection arranged and edited by Atice D. 
GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.S. 15s. net. 

“The average reader,"’ says the Spectator, “ will find the ‘ Paston Letters’ 
treated in this way highly interesting and often amusing; they reflect 
the life of tho fifteenth century in Norfolk and London as no other 
documents do.”’ 








Capablanca’s New Book 


Chess Fundamentals. ByJ.R.Carastanca, 


Chess Champion of the World. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
In the opinion of the Daily Mail, “‘ Capablanca has written a really 

remarkable guide to the great game ... well balanced, positive, exact 

and lucid. . - He tells the amateur all the things that matter.” 


Write for detailed list of Messrs. Bell’s Chess Books. 








Favourite Classics at Reduced Prices 


The Queen’s Treasures Series, Smal! 


crown 8vo. Each with 8 colour plates. 4s. net each. 

“Golden books within and without.’’—Gentlewoman. 

The twenty-three volumes in this well-known series include Stories 
by Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Gaskell, Loulsa M. Alvott, 
George Eliot, Charlotte M. Yonge, Frances M. Peard, and Lewis Carroll. 
A full prospectus will be sent on request. 








The Peter Pan Picture Book. 

The Story of Peter Pan. 67th Thousand. 

The Story of Peter Pan for Little People. 70th 
Thousand. 2s. net. 

In these three books Sir J. M. Barrie’s ever-popular play is retold for 


children by DANIEL O'Connor. Each contains delightful colour plates 
and black-and-white illustrations by ALICE B, WOODWARD. 


47th Thousand. 6s. net. 


3s. net. 


The Story of Santa Claus for Little People. By 
Marcaret L. Cotr. With numerous illustrations (16 in 
colour) by AticE B, WoopWARD. 2s. net. 





An Ideal Gift 
Webster’s 


New International Dictionary 


combines in one volume the best features of a dictionary 
with the essential ones of an encyclopedia. 
No gift could be more acceptable ; its value is permanent, 
the pleasure to be derived from it inexhaustible. 
Post-War Edition. 2,700 pages, 442,000 entries, 6,000 illustrations. 
Attractive illustrated prospectus post free. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth St., New York. 





G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., W.C.2 
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ASK YOUR LIBRARY 
FOR 


FROM PRIVATE To 
FIELD - MARSHAL 


BY SIR 
WILLIAM 


ROBERTSON 


One Volume. Illus. 21s. net. 
A FEW REVIEWS. 


SATURDAY REVIEW: 

“ The first five chapters of this book. . . should be republished in pamphlet 
form to find a place in the haveraack of every recruit and young officer joining 
the Army. They show what can be achieved by energy and determination.” 


SPECTATOR: 
‘Sir William Robertson’s book is necessarily unlfke any other which has 
been written, because it describes a career to which there is no exact parallel. 
com is never dull; we have, indeed, read every page of it with intense 
interest.” 


THE SUDAN IN EVOLUTION 
PERCY F. MARTIN. A Study of the Economie, 
Financial, and Administrative Conditions of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. With a Foreword by General Sir 
REGINALD WINGATE, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., &c. 
Demy 8vo. 42s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH : 
“A truly monumental volume . . . will no doubt rank for years to come 
as the standard authority upon the economic and administrative condition 
of the country.’ 


SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 
By H. C. BYWATER. Maps and Charts. 18s. net. 
Has been described as the ‘* Textbook of the Washington 
Conference.”’ 


THE FALL OF MARY STUART 
A Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY. 
Illustrated from Contemporery Portraits. 18s. net. 


THE VEIL AND OTHER POEMS 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. 6s. net. 


THE 


WORLD'S 
MONETARY 
PROBLEMS 


B 
GUSTAV CASSEL 


Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net. 


This is the first public, ation in ordinary book form of the two expositions 
of financial policy by the Swedish expert to whom Mr. Lloyd G: = peaking 
at Inverness on O¢ tober 4th) referred in the following terms :— 














‘IT received in the course of the last day or two 
a very remarkable memorandum written by one 


of the most brilliant economists in the world, 
Professor Cassel, of Sweden. He wrote that 
brilliant document, which attracted so much 


on the exchanges of the world for the 
and now he has 


attention, 
Brussels Conference last year, 
written a second.” 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY LTD. 
LONDON. BOMBAY. SYDNEY. 








SF SUF AFOSR. 








LBasember 10, 1021, 


BLACKIE’S 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Beautifully Hliustrated. Charming Bindings. Coloured Wrappers. 





ee 
*,* Messrs. BLACKIE and Son have prepared a Booklet c 
particulars of GIFT-BOOKS for Grown-ups, Boys and Girls ung 
PICTURE BOOKS for Young Children. This List, beautifully ilius. 
trated in Colours, on Art Paper, will be posted free to any address, 





TWO NEW BOOKS BY PERCY F, WESTERMAN, _ 


SEA SCOUTS ABROAD. 5s. net, 
THE THIRD OFFICER : A Story of the Pacific. 6s. net, 
THE BOYS OF CASTLE CLIFF SCHOOL. 
By R. A. H. Goopyrar, author of “Forge of 
Foxenby.” 6s. net, 


ANGELA BRAZIL’S STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE, 


Two New Volumes. 


LOYAL TO THE SCHOOL. 6s. net, 
A FORTUNATE TERM. 5s. net. 
LADY MIDDLETON’S NEW BOOK. 

THEIR LONDON COUSINS. 6s. net, 
MERVYN, JOCK OR JOE. 

By May Wynne. 5s. net. 
MARGERY FINDS HERSELF. 

A School Story by Doris A. Pocock, 5s. net. 
THE ISLAND OF SECRETS. 

By E. E. Cowper. 5s. net. 
THE MYSTERY OF SAFFRON MANOR. 

By E. E. Cowper. 6s. net. 
A GIRL OF THE PAMPAS. 

By Bessie MARCHANT. 6s. net. 


ISLAND BORN. 
By Besste MARCHANT. 5s. net. 
WONDER TALES OF GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHS. 
By Giapys Davipson. 5s. net. 
WONDER TALES OF SCOTTISH MYTH & LEGEND, 
By Donatp MACKENZIE. 5s. net. 





New and Popular Edition of 


G. A. HENTY’S BOOKS 


With attractive Coloured Wrapper. 4s. 6d. net. 
TEN NEW VOLUMES. 
FACING DEATH. 
LION OF THE NORTH. 
AT AGINCOURT. 
BY PIKE AND DYKE. 
LION OF ST. MARK. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE. 
UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND, 
WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA. 
ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND. 
WHEN LONDON BURNED. 


BLACKIE’S COLOUR BOOKS 


THE ARK BOOK. 
An original and fascinating Picture Book, with 24 full- 
pago plates in colour by Frepa Derrick. Oblong 4to. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIG A.B.C. BOOK. 


A very large Super-Royal Quarto Book of 72 pages, 
all in full colour, by Louris Watn, ANGuSINE Mac- 
GREGOR, and others. Picture boards. 6s. net. 
JOLLY OLD SPORTS. a 
A Book of old Hunting Times and Haunts. With 36 


full-page coloured illustrations by FRaNK ADAMS. 65. 
net. 
MOTHER HUBBARD’S BOOK OF RHYMES. 


With 24 full-page coloured plates and illus- 


lax hls 
buVisiity 


trated in tints. . 6s. net. 
THE TWO BEST ANNUALS 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 
Eighteenth Year of Issue. The Original and the Best. 
Finely illustrated in colours. Picture boards. 6s. net. 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL. 
Third Year of Issue. Picture boards. 3s. 6d. net 





Please send Post Card for latest list of publics itions. 
BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
GLASGOW 


AND BOMBAY. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


@usi. 


Athes 
shelve 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE. 
Edited by R. W. LIVINGSTONE. 
Svyo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS! He ‘Henism, 


Illustrated. Crown 


by W. R. Inge; 
by Sir T. Heath; 
Literature, 
Thought, 
Sir 


by Gilbert Murray; Rdeiigion, 
philosophy, by J. Burnet ; Mathematics and Astr nomy, 
Biology, by D’Arcy W. Thomps. mm; Medicine, by Charles Singer ; 
by R. W. Livingstone ; History, by Arnold Toynbee; Political } 
by A. BE. Zimmern ; Sculpture, by Percy Gardner; Architecture, by 
Reginald Blomfield. 


NEW CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK LITERATURE. 
Recent discoveries in Greek Poetry and Prose of the Fourth 
and Following Centuries B.c. Edited by J. U. POWELL 
and E. A. BARBER. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


by eleven contributors, of recent finds of Greek papyri will, 
pe ul Bog i nn one to our knowledge of the history of Greek 
literature during the fe h and following centuries B.c. up to the beginning 
of the Roman era in the G sreek world, Most of the matcrial is here presented 
for the first time 


GREEK HERO CULTS AND IDEAS OF 
IMMORTALITY. 











The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of St. 
Andrews in the year 1920. By TEWIS RICHARD 
FARNELL. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 
Forms a contin 1ati m and supplement to the Vice-Chancellor’s “ Cults of 
the Greek St ” though the “differe mee of the subject has necessitated a 
somewhat different method in the presentation of the facts. 


ETRUSCAN TOMB-PAINTINGS, their Subjects 


and Significance. 
By FREDERIK POULSEN. 
Andersen. Crown 4to. 


Inge boty 


by 
[Lan 


Translated 


THE LAUREATESHIP. 

A Study of the Office of Poet Laureate in England with some 
account of the Poets. By E. K. BROADUS. (Oxford 
Historical and Literary Studies. Vol. XIII. Issued under 
the direction of C. H. Firth and Walter Raleigh.) | 8vo. 


15s. net. 


METAPHYSICAL LYRICS & POEMS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


OF THE 












Donne to Butler. Selected and edited, with an Essay, 

by BARRELS J. C. GRIERSON. Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 

To the popular series edited by Mr. Nichol Smith (Mr. Percy Simpson's 
‘Every Mz in in i is Humour,’ Mr. Pearsall Smith's selections from Donne’s 
Sermons, Mr. Nichol Smith’s own ‘ Characters,” Miss Hadow’s ‘‘ Raleigh,” 
Mr. Chapm in’s *“* ll”) Professor Grierson now adds a volume repre- 
sentat of the S The authors include, beside Donne himself, 
Herbert, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Carew, 





Marvell, 
Divine 


Quarles, 
Poems, 


Lovelace, Vaughan, Cowley, 
in three sections: Love Poe ms, 
Satires and the like. 


WOMEN’S VERSE. 


A BOOK OF 


Edited, with a Prefatory Essay, by J. C. SQUIRE. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
An anthology of verse written from Anue Askewe to Rose Macaulay— 
the sixieenth century to the present day. 


POEMS OF HOME AND OVERSEAS. 





Selected by CHARLES WILLIAMS (author of Poems of 
Conformity, &c.) and V. H. COLLINS (editor of Poems of 
Action, &c.). Foolscap 8vo. Cloth boards, with cover 
design. 3s. net. 

An anthol ided in five sec tions : “In Praise of England,” “ The 
English Land,” “ M try i: ngland,”’ Places,” ‘* Overseas.”” It contains 
a large amount of co P yright work, including that of many contemporary 
writers, and ha: is poems by J. E Flecker, Rupert Brooke, Edward Thomas, 
Robert Bridges, Sir Henry Newbolt, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, 
\ alter de la Me are, W. H. Davies, Robert Nichols, Siegfried Sassoon, Hilaire 


Belloc, Laurence Binyon, &c. 


THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR, & OTHER 
ESSAYS. 


By ALICE MEYNELL. S8vo. 6s. net. 
Papers chosen from those of Mrs. Meynell’s literary essays that have not 
yet been reprinted in book form. 


‘There are publishers and publishers, but there is only one Oxford University Press. 
es which contain our most precious books, we cannot help being aware that almost every other one bears the Oxford imprint.” 
V 


When we look at the 





THE CLARENDON ENGLISH SERIES 
Selections from the greatest Authors, with the best 
criticism of their work. Edited by D. NICHOL SMITH 
and A. M. D. HUGHES. 
THREE NEW VOLUMES. 

EDMUND BURKE SELECTIONS, 

With Essays by Hazlitt, Arnold, and others. 
A. M. D. HUGHES. 3s. 6d. net. 

WILLIAM COWPER. POETRY AND PROSE. 
With Essays by Hazlitt and Bagehot. With an 
duction by HUMPHREY S. MILFORD. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM KEATS POETRY AND LETTERS. 
With Essays, &c., by Shelley, Francis Jeffrey, Landor, 
Leigh Hunt, Masson, Swinburne, and Bridges. ‘Edited by 
PROFESSOR ELLERSHAW. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Othe 


L 


ANNALS OF THE CHURCH IN 
By Sir THOMAS RALEIGH, K.C.S.1., together with his 
own aa Notes and some Reminiscences by 
SiR Harry R. REICHEL. 8vo. 21s. net. 

THE SCOTTISH COMMUNION OFFICE, 1764. 
With Introduction, History of the Office Notes and Appen- 
dices) By JOHN DOWDEN. New edition seen through 
the Press by H. A. Wunson. 8vo. [Immediately 


THE EMPIRE AT WAR. 
Being a History of Imperial Co-operation up to and in- 
cluding the Great War. Edited, on behalf of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, by Sirk CHARLES LUCAS. Volume I. 
15s. net. 

ASPECTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY. 
By NARENDA NATH LAW. With a foreword 
ARTHUR BERRIEDALE KEITH. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEORGE III. ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Edited by 


Intro- 


38. net. 


vs in preparation. 


SCOTLAND. 


by 


The Stanhope Prize Essay, 1921. By A. MERVYN 
DAVIES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
This essay was awarded the Stanhope Essay Prize for 1921 in the University 
of Oxford, 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE: From the Death of 


Louis XI. 


By JOHN S. C. BRIDGE. Volume I. The Reign of 
Charles VIII; The Regency of Anne de Beaujen. 1483-93. 
I edial 


8vo. [Lareanre 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


6d. net. 
ral Epistles 


By P. N. HARRISON. $8vo. 12s. 
ysis of the Past 


The most elaborate linguistic analy 
been attempted. 

THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN EVOLUTION. 
By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

The book is divided into three parts 

Evolution; Evolution and Democracy; Evolt 


THE ETHICAL THEORY OF 


that has yet 


Paths and Possibilities of Human 
ition and Religion, 


HEGEL. 


With a Frontispiece. 


A Study of the Philosophy of Right. By HUGH A. 
REYBURN. 8vo. [Immediately. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE : His Life and Work. 

By E. J. THOMPSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Heritage of India Series. 


THE YOUNG INDUSTRIAL WORKER. 
A Study of His Educational Needs. By M. 
8vo. 

THE WITCH-CULT 
A Study in 
MURRAY. 

OCEAN RESEARCH 

FISHERIES. 


PHILI, IPs S. 
[Is manediat 
IN WESTERN EUROPE. 
Anthropology. By MARGARET 
net. 


AND 


ovo. 10s, 


THE GREAT 





By G. C. lL. HOWELL. With 26 Illustrations, Me 


Svo. 18s. net. 


ALICH 


lium 


HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Royal 8vo. Cloth. Price 36s. net. 
PRIVATE PROPERTY AND RIGHTS IN ENEMY 
COUNTRIES 


And Private Rights against Enemy Nationals and Governments under 
the Peace Treaties with Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgar:a and 
Turkey. 
By PAUL F. SIMONSON, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “ A Treatise on the Law relating to Debentures and Debenture 
Stock,”’ &e. 

“ A work of this nature was urgently required, and it is certain to be of the 
greatest possible assistance to many harassed minds.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

“ The book is a working manual! for practical use.’’"—Lloyd’s List. 





Demy 8vo. Price 83. net. 
THE DEBENTURE AND DEBENTURE STOCK 
HOLDERS’ LEGAL HANDBOOK. 
With Appendix containing Forms. 


By PAUL F. SIMONSON, M.A. (Oxoy.), 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law (1920). 





Price 25s. net. 


MARITIME LAW. 


Mlustrated by the History of a Ship from and including the Agreement 
to Build her until she becomes a Total Loss. 


By ALBERT SAUNDERS, Solicitor. 
Second Edition. Enlarged. 
With a Supplement on the Law of SHIPPING DURING WAR, as modified, 
1914-18, by SANFORD D. COLE, Solicitor (1920). 
“ The excellent work on ‘ Maritime Law,’ by Mr. Albert Saunders, is so well 
known and so firmly established as an invaluable work of reference, both for 
practitioners and students of this branch of the law, that it is by now unnecessary 


to praise its many virtues.”"—Lloyd’s List. 


Royal 8vo. 





Royal 8vo. Cloth. Price 21s. net. 
INCOME TAX ACTS AS THEY AFFECT THE 
PUBLIC. 

By GEORGE FREDERICK EMERY, LL.M., 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 

Author of “ Patent Law and Practice,” “ A Treatise on Company Law,” &c. 

From the Preface :—* I have to thank Mr. A. D. Macmillan, late Surveyor of 


Taxes, and Mr. George Johnson, F.C.R.A., F.C.1.S., Corporate Accountant, for 
their kind assistance in supplying the parts of the book that deal with accountancy.” 


“ Mr. Emery was successful in the publication of a book on patent law, another 
intricate subject. His power of exposition has not failed him in this case, and he 
proves in the various chapters that he has kept well abreast of the multitude of 
cases which have come into the Revenue Paper and, in many instances, have 
gone to appellate tribunals.’”’"—Times. 





Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 16s. net. 
EXCESS PROFITS DUTY AND CORPORATION 
PROFITS TAX. 

By J. GAULT, 


Associate of King’s College, London, RBarrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple 
(late Professor of Commercial Law, King’s College, University of London). 

“Its special value consists in the fact that it takes up the chief points that 
arise, separately as far as possible, groups the relevant sections of the various 
Acts, and gives particulars of the decisions of the courts upon them up to the time 
of going to press. . . . Mr. Gault posseases the requisite qualifications for this 
work, and he has supplemented his analyses by a very fuil index.”’ 

— Manchester Guardian, 


Price 2s. net. 
EXCESS PROFITS DUTY AND CORPORATION 
PROFITS TAX. 
(1921 Supplement.) 


By J. GAULT. 
(Sections of the Finance Act, 1921, dealing with these.) 

“Mr. Gault has done well to prepare this supplement to his book, containing 
the text of the last Finance Act zo far as it relates to the profits taxes with some 
new cases and a few comments. Excess Profits Duty has ceased in name, but 
{t will, in fact, continue to trouble the Exchequer and all traders for a long time 
to come. The Corporation Profits Tax, too, though apparently simple, is being 
developed by the misplaced ingenuity of the departmental authorities into some- 
thing very different from a tax of 5 per cent. on the profits of limited companies. 
Mr. Gault’s pamphlet, therefore, deserves attention.”"—Spectator. 





Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE IN ACCOUNTS. 


Dealings with the Treatment in Accounts of the Foreign Exchange 
in Genera!, and showing how the Foreign Accounts are Amalgamated 
with the Home Accounts ; Organization ; Banking and other arrange- 

ments ; System of Returns and other practical information, 

By GEORGE JOHNSON, F.C.LS., 
Corporate Accountant and Auditor, 
Author of “ Bookkeeping and Accounts, with Notes on Auditing,” 
“Mercantile Practice,” &c. 

“Mr. Johnson comes forward with a volume which carries the subject into the 
region of actual practice. He does not discuss theories, but deals with the treat- 
ment in accounts of foreign exchange in general. The specimens of accounts and 
of book-keeping in connexion with exchange business, bills, &c., render the work 
of especial value.""—British Trade Journal. 





London : 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, 16 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2. 


Please note New Address. 





—_—______, 


One of the Best and Cheapest 
PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


NASH’S GREAT 
NOVEL LIBRARY 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Paper, Printing and Binding equal to 
any 8s. 6d. novel on the market. 


10 OF THE BEST MODERN 
NOVELS for 25s. net, 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
By THOMAS HARDY 
QUINNEYS’ 
By H. A. VACHELL 
THE BLUE LAGOON 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
ANN VERONICA 
By H. G. WELLS 
THE FOUR FEATHERS 
By A. E. W. MASON 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT 
By ANTHONY HOPE 
RED POTTAGE 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
RODNEY STONE 
By CONAN DOYLE 
ALMAYER’S FOLLY 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 
Novels by R. IL. Stevenson, H. Rider Haggard, 
Robert Hichens, W. B. Maxwell, Lucas Malet, 
Stanley Weyman, Hall Caine, &c., to follow. 











EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, Lti. 148 Strand, London. 





A Charming Xmas Present. 


THE CITY OF DREAMS. 


By M. C. URCH. 
Illustrated by M. M. Gell. 5s. net. 
“ A wonderfully complete expression of the artistic spirit."—Guardian, “A 


book of dreams and delicately fanciful visions.’’—Spectator. 


Lonpon: ELKIN MATHEWS, 4 CORK STREET, W. r. 


Now Ready. THE TURKS AND EUROPE =. 60. 2¢«. 
By GASTON GAILLARD. 
M. Gaston Gaillard’s book, translated from the French, deals very fully 
with various phases of the Eastern Question, which has now once more become 
acute. The author shows how the question, once localized in Constantinople 
and the lands of the Aegean, has spread so as to affect South Eastern Europe, 
Western Asia and all the countries of Islam. In few books published of late 
years in France has it been given to the British public so clearly “ to sce 
ourselves as others see us.” 
THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 FLEET LANE, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C4. 





FOR THE 


BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


NEW CATALOGUE. NOW READY. 


Post free on application to 
A. & F. DENNY, L@® 
NEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN ART 
BELLES LETTRES, HISTORY, NUMISMATICS, 
TOPOGRAPHY, &c. ; and a few choice First Editions. 
Now Ready. Post free from: 
WILKINSON & CO.. 17 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 1, 


147 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS.—The Literary Year Book, new copies, 1921, 8s. 6d. 
net, for 2s. 3d., post free; Lane’s Arabian Nights, new copies, 4 vols., 
$2s., for 13s. 6d.; Clarke’s The Pictures of George Baxter (Baxter Prints), 
just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Robida, 15s 6d. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, hus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 36s., pub. at 63s. ; Pepys’ Diary, 
4 vols., 168. 9d.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d. ; Crockett's 
Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2_2s.; 
100, Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: First 
Editions of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Outcast of the 
Islands, 1896 ; also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 ; Keats’ Poems, 151/.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Cl.fford Street, 
W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Conference, Organ in the Press, THE 
MODERN CHURCHMAN, 
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Of Jokn Gay’s “‘ Beggar's Opera” 


From Lovat Fraser's Edition 


M. HEINEMANN’S 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 














~~ From Lovat I‘vaser’s Edition Of John Gay's “ Beggar’s Opera.” 
This Year's Rackham. The most Beautiful Book of the Year. 
COMUS : A Mask. The BEGGAR’S OPERA. 
By JOHN MILTON. Illustrated with 24 colour A new Edition of John Gay's masterpiece, following 
plates and many black-and-white decorations by the 1765 text, and with all the original Airs in 
ARTHUR RACKHAM. Cr. gto. 25s. Edttion facsimile. Illustrated and decorated (with scenes 
de Luxe, numbered and signed by the artist. and costumes) by C. LOVAT FRASER. 3rd 
Medium 4to. £3 33. Impression. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
yy Ty e. r 
OLD INNS By CECIL ALDIN REYNARD THE  FOx. 
Iilustrated in colour and black-and-white by Cecil A new Edition of John Masefield’s classic, illus- 
Aldin. Cr. 4to. 25s. Edition de Luxe, num- trated by G. D. ARMOUR. Cr. 4to. 15s. Edition 
bered and signed by the artist. 300 copies. {£3 35. de Luxe, numbered and signed by both author and 
artist. 350 copies. £3 35. 
nn . ‘ a 
The HILLS of RUEL SPORT in Wildest Britain. 
and Other Stories. By FIONA MACLEOD. Beiug By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. A unique and 
a Selection of his most characteristic Celtic Tales. wonderful record of Sport. With 12 colour draw- 
Illustrated with 8 colour plates and black-and-white ings by the late Dy. £. A. Wilson, a companion of 
drawings by MARGERY LAWRENCE. Cr. 4to. 15s. Capt. Scott on his last expedition. Cr. gto. 25s. 


Max. 
A SURVEY: “i Cartoons MAX BEERBOHM  peesyottive. 





one 
by MAX BEERBOHM. With colour frontispiece. By BOHUN LYNCH. A critical study of all 
The first book of Max's cartoons since Fifty Cari- Max Beerbohm’s works, dealing with his writings 
catures (8 years ago). Cr. gto. 25s. Also a large and caricatures separately. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
Paper Iidition, with one added drawing, signed “As a Max Museum it is well worth the price 
by Mav Beerbohm. £5 3 of entry.’’-—Tismes. 


For Lovers of Animals. 


The DOGS of CHINA & The TIGER in the HOUSE. 





Japan in Nature and in Art. By V. W. F. COL- By CARL van VECHTEN. A complete, unique 
LIER. A history of the origin and breeding of all and most entertaining history of the religion, 
Oriental dogs, including Pekingese. Beautifully politics, ethics, manners, and habits of Puss. 


illustrated. {2 23. Illustrated. 258. 


For Lovers of Travel, 
T By KNUD RASMUSSEN. With « 
GREENLAND by the POLAR SEA. Feslnce by pee Sir Lewis ong 
mont, G.C.B. The story of the Thule Expedition from Melville Bay to Cape Morris Jesup. A wonderful 


volume of travel, of great scientific importance, telling of an expedition over 600 miles of unknown regions 
With 8 colour plates and numerous other illustrations, 36s. 





through almost impassable icefields. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Each volume F'cap. 8vo. 4090-600 pages. Cloth, tos. ; Leather, t2s. 6d. each vol. 
NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 





AUSONIUS. Vol. 2. Translated by H. G. Evelyn- LUCIAN. Vol. 3. Translated by A. M. Havmon. 
White. 

CALLIMACHUS & LYCOPHRON, Translated by MENANDER. Translated by F. G. Allinson. 
A. W. Mair. 

& ARATUS. Translated by G. R. Mair. THUCYDIDES. Vol. 3. Translated by C. I’. Smith. 





: Tilustrated 
by Arthur 


Rackham. 


From “ Comus ° 
by John 
Milton. 





40-Page Autumn 
List Post Free 
on Application. 


PUBLISHED AT 
20 & 21, Bedford St. 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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An ideal gift 


FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES by WILLIAM RADCLIFFE 


A handsome volume, artistically bound, 
with numerous illustrations. 28/- net. 


Mr. Marston, in ‘The Fishing Gazette’ 
‘The best and most interesting work on 
‘* Fishing from the Earliest Times ’”’ that 
has ever been published.’ 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, in 
minster Gazette’ 
‘There have been a vast number of books 
on fishing before, but there never has been 
one like this, either in its scope or its 
achievement. It makes good reading 
withal, for the writer brings to the saucing 
of this dish of learning and inquiry a 
whimsical humour which gives savour 
to all.’ 


Mr. Eric Parker, in ‘The Observer’ 
‘In its range, its learning, its variety, 
this book stands alone in the literature of 
Angling. It will remain a classic.’ 


‘The Field’ 

‘A book that must inevitably rank with 
the great single-subject histories of all 
times, and which will probably never be 
superseded as an authority until the age 
which received it is itself a misty antiquity. 
. - « A masterpiece of compression. . . 
A work that in angling circles should be 
aere perennius.’ 


Published by MR. JOHN MURRAY. 





‘The West- 








ANDREW MELROSE 
THE HAUNTS OF LIFE. 


By Professor J. ARTHUR ———e LL.D. Copiously illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 9s. 
This book consists of the lectures deticered to the Royal Institution audience 
én the first week of this year. 


= 
THE CONTROL OF LIFE. 
By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Country Life says: “ It is the clearest, simplest, yet most comprehensive 
survey of the subject which has so far been: published.’’ 
The Nation and Atheneum says: “ Its persuasiveness is of the fine flower 
of science, just as its wide knowledge and power of intellectual combination 
are of its roots. . . . a delightful excursus on the science of lite,’’ 


IN SONGLAND WITH CHILDREN. 


A Book of Action Songs and Music for Children. 

Copiousty illustrated. Compiled and the Music mostly composed by 
CAREY BONNER, Author of “Child Songs,” ete. Piano size. 
Prices: Paper, 5s. net; Limp Cloth, 6s. 6d. net; Cloth Boards, 
7s. 6d. net. 





Crown Svo. Cloth. 


**COMMON THINGS” Series. 
General Editor, Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. 


COMMON STONES. 
By Professor GRENVILLE A, J. COLE. 
Price 68. net. 
The Evening Standard says: e . a delightful and unconventional 
series of geological essays which will be read by the geologist and by the 
schoolboy with the same keen enjoyment.”’ 


COMMON PLANTS. 
By Dr. McGREGOR SKENE, 
Price 68. net, 

The Ni ttingham Guardian says: 

Sritten,’ 


WALKS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


By CLEMENT HANKEY. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
The Aberdeen Free Press says: “It is not only instructive but full of 
tharm and delight.” 
The Expository Times says: “The story ts told simply and sincerely. 
There are few raptures and no disappointments,”’ 
MELROSE’S ‘* POCKET" SERIES. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net each. 
tlso in Lambskin, price 7s. 6d. net each; and Velvet Persian, Yapp, 
in box, price 8s. 6d. net each, 
Srd Edition. New Volume in the Seri 
THE LOWLY ESTATE. _ By CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 


N.B.—Six other volumes in this favourite series. 


London: ANDREW MELROSE LTD, 


Fully itlustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


“It is one of the best of its kind yet 





—_— 





Sy 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


STANDARD EDITION 
Per Vol. 7s. 6d. net 


of Richard The Amazing Marriage, 








The Ordeal 

Feverel. 
Beauchamp’s Career. 
Sandra Belloni. 
Vittoria. 


Diana of the Crossways, 
The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond. 
Rhoda Fleming. 
Evan Harrington. The Shaving of Shagpat, 
The Egoist. The Tragic Comedians. 
One of Our Conqucrors. (6s. net.) 
Lord Ormont and His Short Stories. 
Aminta. Celt and Saxon. 


BERNARD SHAW 


PLAYS 


Back to Methuselah: A Metabiological Pentateuch 
10s. net. 

The following are €s. net except where otherwise stated. 

John Bull’s Other Is!tand. 








Five New Plays and a Preface. 


Man and Superman. 
The Docter’s Dilemma. Castel Byron’s Profession, 
Plays Pleasant. Misalliance, 


Plays Unpleasant. Androcles and the Lion. 








Plays for Puritans. Heartbreak House. (7s. 6d.) 
ESSAYS -— 

Quintessence of Ibsenism. Dramatic Opinions 
(3s. 6d.) (2 vols, 18s. net.) 


CONSTABLE: LONDON, BOMBAY, SYDNEY. 


Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 








** Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, one of the most e cunpieite: of our 
novelists."’— Manchester Guardian, 


ADRIENNE TONER 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. Basil de Selin- 


court), Author of “ Tante,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
Observer: “ ‘ Adrienne Toner’ is by far the best book Miss Sedgwick has 
given us,”” 
“I loved ‘ Adrienne Toner.’ A wonderful book, I thought. It’s well 
worth re ading.” —From “ The Letters of Evelyn,” in lhe Tatler. 


— 


SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S 


Memories and Notes of Persons 
and Places 


Price 18s. net. 2nd Impression. 


Nation and Athenanm: “ Full of inimitable pictures.*’ ; 
Spectator: “ This book is a model of what such hooks should be; it #8 
well bred, balanced, informing, and yet it is light and readable all through.” 


Hinduism and Buddhism , 
An Historical Sketch. 


By SIR CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. 
at Tokio. 3vols. £4 4s. net 





Ambassador 


— -_ -_ i 


The I Rainbow Bridge 


By REGINALD FARRER, Author of “The Faves of the 
World,” ete. With illustrati ions and map. 2iIs. net. 
Morning Post: “ There can be no denying that Mr. Farrer was one of the 
great masters of English prose. His last book is bright with sidelights on te 
vie intime of the essential China.”’ 


—_ 


Psychology and Psychotherapy 
By WILLIAM BROWN, M.D. (Oxon), D.Sc. (L ond.), 
M.R.C.P., Wild Reader in Menta nl Philosophy in “ag U niversity 

of Oxford, ete. 2nd Impression. 8s. 6d. 

Nation and Atheneum: “ One of the best stmple expositions of psycho 
analysis which have yet appeared,”’ 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W.1 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Palace of Minos at Knossos 
By Sir ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., F.R.S., &c. Vol. I.— 
The Neolithic and Early and Middle Minoan Ages. With 
542 Figures in the Text, Plans, Tables, Coloured and 
Supplementary Plates. Crown 4to. £6 6s. net. 











ur Hellenic Heritage. 

By H. R. JAMES, M.A. Vol. I.: Part I.—The Great 
Epics. Part II.—The Struggle with Persia. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Education: “ The author brings to his task a rare critical 
acumen combined with deep scholarship, and his book is the 
outcome of both these gifts. Added to which he possesses a 
capacity, not unlike Walter Pater, for writing English in such 
a way as to suggest Greek culture and customs.” 





NISBETS’ BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


PILLARS OF THE STATE 
12s. 6d. Net 
By Herbert Sidebotham. 


“You will have to get this boek.”—Manchester Dispatch. 
Mr. G. H. Mair in the DAILY CHRONICLE : 

“ All the essays are brilliant, and they are so constantly 
lit up with flashes of wit that it is really impossible to 
quote without the risk of crowding out something which 
is even better.” 














“THE WAR BOOK WHICH WILL ENDURE.” 


The Fighting at Jutland. 
Forty-five Personal Experiences. Edited by H. W. 
FAWCETT, R.N., and G. W. W. HOOPER, R.N. Fully 
Illustrated. 4to. 21s. net. 











THE BLUE GUIDES. New Vol. 


Paris and its Environs. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and 
MONMARCHE. With 60 Maps and Plans. 
12s. net. 

Daily Chronicle : ‘‘ A book to dip into and browse upon, with 
something interesting and something that stirs pleasant memories 
on every page. Certainly a book for the shelf of the stay-at- 
home or the pocket of the traveller.’’ 


MARCEL 
Feap. 8vo. 





Life of Bishop Percival. 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of Manchester. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 18s. net. 
Daily Chronicle: “ A finely-written biography by one of our 
foremost writers on religious matters of one of the most interesting 
of Churchmen.”’ 


The Young Enchanted. 
A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Vera. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








Extra 





Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
net each. 


26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. 





I Have Reason to Believe. 
Essays. By STEPHEN PAGET, Author of ‘“ I Wonder,” 
“I Sometimes Think,’’ &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








Anglicanism. 
Lectures delivered in Upsala, 1920. By the Rt. Rev. 
HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON, Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d. net. 

The Challenge: ‘The Bishop of Durham has done good 
service to religion by publishing his lectures on Anglicanism. 
His knowledge of history, his brilliancy in analysis, his skill 
as a controversialist, and above all the clarity and boldness 
of his concept of the National Church give to his book a per- 
manent value as well as the highest present interest.” 


The Meeting of Extremes in 
Contemporary Philosophy. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. LL.D, 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Scotsman: ‘Rich in imaginative insight and deep 
suggestiveness, it is, like all else he has written, a fine and 
valuable contribution to philosophic thought.” 


The Tragic Sense of Life in 


Men and in Peoples. 
By MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. Translated by J. E. 
CRAWFORD FLITCH, M.A., Cantab. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 8vo. 
17s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.OC, 2, 





D.CL. 





A New War History 


THE HISTORY OF THE TWENTIETH 
(Light) DIVISION 


18s. Net 
By Captain V. E. Inglefield. With an Introduction 


by Lt.-General the Earl of Cavan, K.P. 











New Volumes in the Business Man’s Series 


COSTING FOR MANUFACTURERS 


12s. 6d. Net 
By W. Howard Hazell. 


With an Introduction by Lord Leverhulme. A 
book every manufacturer will want. 


PROGRESSIVE COPARTNERSHIP 

12s. 6d. Net 
By Ernest Walls. 
A clear exhaustive and eminently practical review of 
the whole subject. 














Books for Boys and Girls 


New school tales by Authors young readers love. 


THE NEW PREFECT 


By Dorothea Moore. 


THE FOURTH FORM DETECTIVES 





6s. Net 























By Christine Chaundler. 6s. Net 
SCHOOLBOY PLUCK 

By Harold Avery. 6s. Net 

For Younger Children 

SNUFFLES FOR SHORT 

By Christine Chaundler. 7s. 6d. Net 

A Book that will always attract 
EDWARD PRINCE OF WALES 
2s. 6d. Net 


By G. Ivy Sanders. 
You will be as popular as the Prince himself if you add 
a copy to the Christmas parcel. Three large editions 
have been exhausted. 








A Classic for Winter Sports 
HOW TO SKI 


7s. 6d. Net 
By Vivian Caulfeild. 
(Fourth Edition.) 











Books for the Clergy 


THE CHURCH DIRECTORY AND ALMANACK FOR 1922 
Paper, 7s. 6d. Net. Cloth, 9s. Net. Ready early 
January. Order now. 

THE CHURCH FPULPIT YEAR BOOK 
Containing Sermons, Addresses for Children and 
Special Occasions, etc. Paper boards, 4s. Net 

THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE CHURCH CONGRESS, 

BIRMINGHAM, OCTOBER, 1921. 14s. 


22 Berners Street, W, 1 
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“CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The War List of the University of Cambridge, 1914-1918 


Edited by G. V. CAREY, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, late Major Rifle Brigade and Royal Air Force, 
Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

The List is arranged by Colleges, and there is a complete index of names at the end of the book. Each individual 

entry gives the year of matriculation; rank and regiment; number of times wounded; if killed, date and (where 

known) place of death; distinctions. There is also a Summary, showing in tabular form the numbers in the various 

Colleges of those who served, fell, obtained distinctions, etc. 


Provinces of Ireland 


General Editor, GEORGE FLETCHER, F.G.S., M.R.1.A., of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. Crown 8vo. With maps, diagranis, and illustrations. 
A_ new series, consisting of volumes on Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, and a larger volume on Ireland as a 
whole. Each volume will contain sections on Ancient Geography, Topography, Geology, Botany, Zoology, Antiquities, 
Architecture, Administration, Education, Industries, and Distinguished Men Political controversy will be rigidly excluded 
from all volumes of this series. 
The first two volumes, Ulster and Munster, are now ready, price 6s 6d net each. 


The Study of American History. By The Calendar : Its history, structure, and improve. 
Viscount BRYCE, O.M. Being the inaugural lecture of the ment. By ALEXANDER PHILIP, LL.B., F.R.S. Edin, 
Sie George Watson Chair of American History, Literature, Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


and Institutions. ith ix i the foundation. The author's aim has been to furnish a concise summary of the history and 
With an appendix relat ng to - construction of the Gregorian Calendar, with special reference to its reform 


Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net ; > . i : Ah Ale 

~ . and the fixing of the Easterdate. The essay concludes with a consideration of the 

Lord Bryce deals with the Revolutionary and Civil Wara, the cotintinnst changes which the author considers necessary in order to remove Its chief defects 
powers of the President and Senate, the influence of immigration upon the with the least possible disturbance. 


American character, and the American achievement of personal liberty. 


The Collected Historical Works of | The Early Printed Books in the 


Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. Edited by his | Library of Corpus Christi College, 


son, Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. In ten Cambridge. A hand-list arranged in order of Country, 
volumes. Volumes V (The History of the Anglo-Saxons), i 2 * ae . 
, . - 1 Town, and Press, with short references to Proctor’s Index 
VI and VII (The Rise and Progress of the English Common- and other Bibliographical Works. Compiled by S. GASELEE 
_ / fleas . ee u D s. 0 YS. GASELEER, 
— om Saxon Period) are now ready. Royal 8vo. M.A., F.S.A., C.B.E., Librarian and Keeper of the Papers at 
“ If ever a man’s reputation was submerged by the results of his own labours, H.M. Foreign Office. Paper covers. Large Royal 8vo, 
Francis Palgrave was the man. His work lies at the base of any accurate 2s 6d net. 
ym of the a betas of mediaeval England, = oe me 
done more to make possible its critical study. . . . A complete edition o . a , 
Palgrave's works will be not only a worthy monument to his ‘memory, but a The Corpus Glossary. Edited by W. M, 
pmevenp diy = ay tg the library of the historical student."—The Saturday LINDSAY, F.B.A., Professor of Humanity in the University 
“ss . of St Andrews. With an Anglo-Saxon Index by HELEN 
Sir A. wv. VV ard : Collected Papers, = ee to their sources 
Historical, Literary, Travel and Miscellaneous. By Sir in previous collections or in the works from which they were originally extracted, 
ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peter- by the —_ — at hype + - ie ah the —o — 
; , Ry, He I on specia lets & e er ext, Professor /usay has periormed 4 
—— Penge wo rit = IV bey oo = _ 63s pene a for poe a4 both Latin and Anglo-Saxon scholars will long owe him a 
De ”? — be apreny olume ( ravel and Miscellaneous. ) debt of gratitude.”—The Times Literary Supplement, 
emy 8vo. 36s net. 
1. . P t 
“The Cambridge University Press are publishing the parerga of the Master ‘ P . — 
of Peterhouse under the title of collected om, historical, Iterary, travel and Balzac. Five Short Stories. Edited by ARTHUR 
miscellaneous ; and he may look with just pride at their number, their variety, TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, 
and high standard of workmanship. . . . When completed the collection will Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s Ga net. 


be in several respects remarkable. It very | literary life.” , 
a ae Phe Tones os Vols I and IL. ‘These five stories are very different in character; the first is a study of 


s 1 T —— life and everyday human passions, the second is a mediaeval porno 
. W > IRR. he fourth is a story of crime, the third and fifth are notes of psycholoyica 
mal alk at reyland. By CECIL TORR cases. But all alike have the same arresting quality, the same power of 
Second Series. Demy 8vo. 9s net. holding captive the imagination, 
wh. second book of Mr Torr’s small talk is as delightful, peculiar, and 
varied as its predecessor. Again we run to welcome an exact and learned : . 
scholar who is yet untouched by pedantry, a keen appreciator of life's follies New Mathematical Pastimes. By Major 
and humours who is serenely immune from bitterness or asperity, a personality : S " 
in which ripe experience, a whimsical fancy, a choice and fragrant wit combine, P. A. MACMAHON, R.A., D.8e., Se.D., LL.D., F -R.S. Demy 


and on whose tongue that almost lost art of gracious, pointed conversation 8vo. 12s net. , 
renews its magic cadence.’’"—The Times Literary Supplement. The author has devoted much time and thought of recent years to the 


development of “ Permutations and Combinations.’’ During that time he 
On So me A nt i q uit i es in the has constructed, for use in the home circle, various sets of pieces, of elemen- 
tary geometrical shapes, based upon these ideas, and now brings them together 


. 
od for the first time, “ with the object of introducing, in a wider sphere, whet he 
Neighbourho of Dunecht House, believes to be a pleasant by-path of mathematics which has almost entirely 
Aberdeenshire. By the Right Rev. G. F. escaped the attention of the well-known writers upon mathematical recreations 
aooee “sl nd amusements,” 
BROWNE, D.D. With 60 plates. Demy 4to. 63s net. . 
“ At the present moment, when so much is being written on archseology * ie 
and startling things uttered, as at the recent meetings of the British Association, Elementary Analysis. By C. M. JESSOP, M.A. 
it is opportune to see this splendid work on groups of prehistoric remains in the 
Dunecht area, the interest, diversity, and the number of which is so great. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. J ; ae 
. « « It is in every way a book in which all who have taken part as promoters The first part of this book deals with the elements of plane co-ordinate 
or helpers will have great satisfaction.""—The Aberdeen Daily Journal, eometry, and the ideas and methods derived therefrom are made use of in 
he second part to — ps! theory of the calculus. — latter _ — 
= an explanation of first principles, together with the differentiation and integra- 
A Text Book of European Archaeology, tion of the simpler functions and simple applications. 
Volume I. The Palaeolithic Period. By R. A. 8. 
MACALISTER, Litt.D., F.S.A. Royal 8vo. 50s net. ° , 6 
_ This book is based on the lectures on archaeology given by the author at Benign Stupors. A study of a new manic-depressive 
University College, Dublin, and will, he hopes, be of use to others, besides reaction type. By AUGUST HOCH, M.D., late Director of 





; . ; 
ey Way Snel a Saas eee the Psychiatric Institute of the New York Stato Hospitals, 
Essays on the Latin Orient. By wit1iiAm lete Professor of Psychiatry, Cornell University Medical 
7s P : ‘ College. Edited by Dr. John MacCurdy. Crown 8vo. 1I4snet. 
MILLER, M.A., Oxon. With 7 plates, 2 illustrations in In 1917 ill-health forced the late Dr Hoch to resign from his official duties, 
the text, and a map. "Royal 8vo. 40s net. He retired to California with the purpose of adding to psychiatric literature 
“‘ An entrancing volume for the lover of history ; there is scarcely a paragraph the fruits of his long experience and unrivalled judgment, His first task Wa: 
that is not provocative of reveriec,”"—The Pull Mall and Globe. this book. 
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